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TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


Ovx countryman Goldſmith ſomewhere ſays, 
that a man who travels through Europe on foot, 
forms a very different idea of things from him who 
is whirled through it in a poſt-chaiſe. In fact a 
perſon who wiſhes to ſtudy the character of a nation, 
muſt not confine his reſearches to courts and cities; 
in theſe places the rougher traits of character are 
ſoftened, and the pure and genuine expreſſion of the 
feelings is exchanged for a poliſhed but inſincere 
dialect. It is in the cottage of the peaſant the 
lover of nature muſt ſeek for her; it is there the phi- 
lantropiſt, who wiſhes to alleviate the diſtreſſes of 
his tellow-creatures, muſt become acquainted with 
them; it 1s there the politician muſt learn to value 
the claſs of men who labour for the other orders of 
ſociety, and repair the havock of luxury and war, 


Such appear at leaſt to have been the ſentiments 
of our Author, Other travellers, who have done us 
the honour of viſiting us, have generally viewed us 
through the medium of their prejudices, and have 

„ not 
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not given foreign nations a very favourable idea of 
our character or underſtanding. The writer of theſe 
travels does not appear to have been actuated by any 
prepoſſeſſion either in our favour, or to our diſad- 
vantage: he ſet out with his baggage on a ſtick, and 
travelled through the greateſt part of Ireland, fo as 
to make nearly the circuit of the iſland: he viſited 
the remoteſt and wildeſt parts of the country, where 
the national character may be ſuppoſed to have been 
leaſt modified by an intercourſe with ſtrangers; he 
ſeems to have endeavoured to paint us ſuch as we are, 
and I think he has ſucceeded, Our countrymen do 
not appear to have been quite ſo bad as they have 
been repreſented, like other nations, they have their 
virtues and their vices; and if they have had their 

jods of delirium or folly, what nation has been 
always exempt from them ? 


A political ſurvey of this country has been anxi- 
ouſly wiſhed for by thoſe who defire that ſhe ſhould 
profit of the advantages beſtowed by nature. The 
execution of a project of this kind requires a minute 
examination of the ſoil, produce and ſtate of culti- 
vation of the different counties, which can be aſcer- 
tained by the inhabitants of theſe places only. But 
the moral character of the natives, an object of no 
ſmall importance to the politician, muſt be more 
fully inveſtigated by a foreigner, who, uninfluenced 
by the ſpirit of religious and political bigotry which 
rankles in our breaſts, views our manners and cuſ- 
toms with an impartial eye, 


Should 
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Should his obſervations and reflections tend, in the 
ſmalleſt degree, to aſſuage that, rancorous animoſity 
which makes Iriſhmen look on each other as ene- 
mies: ſhould it induce them to avert their attention 
from domeſtic feuds and paltry diſtinctions, to the 
improvement and cultivation of their country, to the 
diffuſion of knowledge among the different claſſes of 
ſociety, and conſequently to the diminution of party 
ſpirit and religious bigotry, the Tranſlator of the 
following ſheets will not think his time has been 
unprofitably employed. 


It is probably neceſſary to apologize for the length 
of ſome of the notes. On ſome ſubjects the Tranſ- 
lator has ventured to differ from the Author, and on 
moſt, as an Iriſhman, he has felt more. Many rea- 
ſons have prevented him from laying his opinions 
before the public in any other ſhape; he did not in- 
deed conceive that they were of ſuch importance as 
to have a claim on the public attention, but he ima- 
gined they might not prove unacceptable when uſh- 
ered in under the protection of ſuch a work as the 
preſent one. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO THE EARL CONYNGHAM. 


MY LORDsz 


I T is well known how ſpirited for the public good, 
was your late reſpectable uncle, Mr. Burton Conyng- 
ham. Ireland has loſt him, and will long remember 
the loſs. It is by his kind protection that I have 
been enabled to execute this work : I wiſh, my Lord, 
it may not prove unworthy the protection he afforded 
to it, Should it prove what engaged him not to diſ- 
dain my endeavours: in a hundred thoughts ſhould 
one be uſeful, my labour will not have been loſt. 


In putting it under the ſanction of your Lordſhip's 
name, I think myſelf highly flattered to have an op- 
portunity of paying homage to the memory of the 
man, that all good men regret, and alſo to acknow- 
ledge the kind attentions I have received from you, 
my Lord, whoſe ambition is to follow the ſame ſteps, 
and whoſe benevolence has already won the hearts of 
the numerous inhabitants that live on his eſtates, 


I have the honour to be, with great regard, 
My Lord, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble Servant, 
Dr LATOCNAXE. 


AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


I FULFIL at length the engagements which I had 
contraſted with the encouragers of this work. If it 
appears later than was promiſed, let the difficulty of 
publiſhing a French book in a ſtrange country plead 
my apology, More pains have been taken to avoid 
typographical errors in this volume than in the firſts 
Not having a French compoſitor, the labour has 
wholly fallen on myſelf, and while correcting, I 
might often have read what he have been written 
for what really was written; I earneſtly requeſt the 
reader to do the ſame, not merely with reſpect to the 
- typographical part, but to the ſtyle and ſubject, 


Some pleaſantry may have eſcaped me, but none, 
I will be bold to ſay, that bears the ſtamp of ill- 
humour; and I truſt to the reader's candour to make 
no meaning out of the book, but ſuch as a well-in- 
tentioned mind may be ſuppoſed to have indulged in, 


Encouraged by the ſucceſs of my firſt work, I 
paſſed over from Great Britain into Ireland, in the 
intention of publiſhing ſuch another there, as much 
with a view to my own inſtruction, as to the utility 
it might be of to the country I viſited. Not only 
have I been received with the greateſt kindneſs, but 
I have been provided with every thing which could 
promote the execution of my plan. In taking the 
circuit 
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circuit of the iſland, I have employed eight or nine 
months, during which ſpace of time I was every where 
received with a hoſpitality which has nothing ſurpri- 
ſing in Ireland, That in ſuch a length of time I 
have been but ſix times at an inn, will give a better 
idea of this hoſpitality than could be done by many 
a laboured phraſe. 


On what was merely perſonal to myſelf, I have 
been filent; ſome inconveniencies muſt have been 
ſuſtained in an expedition of this kind, but they were 
much fewer than could have been expected. What 
has moſt affected me has been the death of Mr. Bur- 
ton Conyngham, whoſe plan is in great part followed 
throughout this work; could I have profited by his 
advice to its completion, it might have proved a 
more extenſive and more uſeful one. 


At my return to Dublin, I was to have followed 
the courſe of all the canals made or projected, and of 
the navigable rivers; and to have viſited the coal. 
mines of Kilkenny and Leitrim; this tour, through 
the interior of the country, would have rendered my 
work more complete; but the diſturbances which pre- 
vailed, would have let me hope but little ſafety or 
ſatisfaction. Though in the journey from Belfaſt to 
Dublin no accident had befallen me, I had, however, 
ſeen enough to anticipate nothing ſeducing in a re- 
newed ramble on foot through high roads; ſo I re- 
mained in the capital, where I have put 1n order the 
remarks I had been able to collect, and which I now 


publiſh in the hope that they may intereſt the reſ- 
pected 
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pected individuals by whom I have been treated with 
ſo much kindneſs, and not prove unworthy the notice 
of the publick at large, 


Fate having denied me the advantage of being 
uſeful to my own country, it is at leaſt flattering to 
me, under that misfortune, to have endeavoured to 
make myſelf ſo to that which has afforded me an aſy- 
lum. Such has been my invariable object, whether 
on ſome occaſions affecting ſeverity, or on others 
giving way to that native gaiety, which is the only 
good that adverſe circumſtances have not been able 
to take away from me. Light as my ſtile and mat- 
ter may ſometimes be, after what I have ſaid, it can 
ſcarce be neceſſary to add, that I can never by poſ- 
fibility have ment to offend, Never have I know- 
ingly deviated from the exacteſt truth; and never 
have I ſpoken truer, than when I now declare, that 
if reſtored to my own country, my deareſt ſatisfae- 
tion would be, to try to return to my kind entertain- 
ers, that hoſpitality which, it is my pleaſure and pride 
to repeat, they have beſtowed upon me. 


THIS Preface and the Dedication annexed to it 
have been written by the Author verbatim as above; 
and though there are ſome Galliciſms in theſe ſpeci- 
mens of Monſ. De Latocnaye's Engliſh, the Tranſ. 


lator has preferred giving them as they are, inſtead 
of making any corrections. 
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CHAP. I. 


LONDON.—QUIBERON. 


1 HAD reſided more than two years in 
Scotland, a country celebrated for oaten 
Cakes, and had every reaſon to be pleaſed 
with my reception, although, like honeſt 
Partridge, often in danger of ſtarving in 
the midſt of my friends. The late Lord 
Dreghorn, who had been kind enough to 
read my obſervations on his country, want- 
ed me to print them. 


It may appear odd for a ſtranger to pub- 
liſh a book on Scotland in Edinburgh; — 
VOL, Is B ſome 
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ſome would conſider it preſumptuous that 
he ſhould pretend to deſcribe what they 
were fo well acquainted with. After many 
ſagacious reflections on this point, I con- 
cluded that there is no ſubject ive are ſo well 
pleaſed at talking about as of ourſelves; I 
conſequently publiſhed my book, which 
ſuceceded beyond expcctation. 


Lord Dreghorn took the trouble of read- 
ing over the proof ſheets with me ;—as I 
was not in very good humour when writ- 
ing an account of my tour, it was filled 
with ſatyrical remarks on the various ſitua- 
tions I had been in !—Truly, ſaid the old 
Judge, this is very comical, very origina!, 
it will make every body laugh . . . except 
the Scotch; I think you ought not to make 
the dogs bark *till you get out of the vil- 
lage. . . I blotted and altered, *till even 
the vencrable old man ſmiled at the joke. 


About this ume an unfortunate expedi- 
tion to the coaſt of France took place, and 
ſome thouſands of the Emigrants had pe- 
riſhed without having done any ſervice. I 

reſolved 
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reſolved to go ſee my friends, to weep over 
the unfortunate victims, and conſole thoſe 
who had cſcaped the carnage. 


T went to viſt ſome families at Berwick, 
where I had been kindly received on my 
arrival in Scotland, and was happy to find 
they did not forget me, 


Two Engliſh companies, who have farm- 
ed the Salmon fiſhery on the Tweed, have 
ſome ſmacks in the port; in ſome of theſe 
arc wells into which the ſca-water flows; 
and by theſe means the Salmon is brought 
alive to London, though many dic during 
the voyage; in others they are put into fir 
cheſts, which are made like coflins, and are 
covered over with ice, and thus, though 
Berwick is more than four hundred miles 
from London, they are preſerved freſn.— 
The proprictors, to inercaſe i}.cir gains, 
receive pallengers on board theſe veſicls, 
where they get tea twice a day and tolerable 
living for ſificen ſhillings, the ſum they pay 
for their paſſage. In order that thcſe mer- 
chants ſhould gain, they wuit ſuppoſe that 
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the paſſengers being unaccuſtomed to a ſea 
voyage will be fick and cat nothing during 
three days, the uſual time of their being 
at ſca. . 


J got on board one of theſe ſmacks and 
ſailed with the Salmon, but unfortunately 
we were retarded by contrary winds; this 
made me tel] the captain, when I recovered 
from the ſca-ſickneſs, that if he did not 
make haſte I would ruin him. We were 
a week at ſca: during this time we paſſed 
ſo near the coaſt that we were able to diſ- 
tinguiſh ſeveral towns and villages. We 
firſt ſaw Flamborough, then Scarborough, 
one of thoſe towns where loungers aſſemble 
in ſummer, under pretext of ſea-bathing; 
its caſtle, tuilt on a rock, appears to great 
advantage: near Yarmouth the ſea was co- 
vered with veſſels failing in and out like 
boats on a canal. Once or twice when the 
ſmack put out to ſea, I regretted having 
choſen this mode of travelling. It would 
have been diſagrecable to have met ſome 
ſans- culottes who would have conveyed me 
to Paris, though I was bound for London. 
At 
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At any rate it would be unpleaſant to be 
interrupted in my journey. 


It was with no ſmall ſatisfaction J per- 
ceived the mouth of the Thames, and as 
the revenue-officers have nothing to do 
with the ſmacks, we ſoon landed near the 
tower of London. I had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing many relations and friends, after an 
abſence oi two years among ſtrangers.— 
Nevertheleſs I arrived at a melancholy pe- 
nod; it was juſt after the carnage at Qui- 
beron: there was not a French family in 
London but had loſt a father, a huſband, 
or a brother; they ſhunned each other 
all the bonds of ſocicty feemed to have 
been rent aſunder, their ſombre melan— 
choly made them look with a ſuſpicious 
eye on the few friends who remained 
Two parties were formed, one ſupported 
Mr. D'Hervilly, che other Mr. D'Puiſaye; 
they mutually accuſed one another, and 
each warmly defended the fide it had cſ- 
pouſed. I joined neither, I admired the 
ardent courage of the one, without believ- 


ing the other to be a traitor; though I am 
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far from approving his conduR, it is cer- 
tain that what he had promiſed was lite- 
rally executed: the landing and the junc- 
tion of a conſiderable body of the Chou- 
ans; but the ſuccours, which he expected 
in a few days, did not arrive. This deſ- 
tructive expedition coſt us the lives of a 
great many noblemen of Brittany, and of 
many of the ci-devant naval officers of 
France facrificed to no purpole. 

It appears that when the body that were 
made priſoners had laid down their arms, 
It was not the intention of the republican 
chicfs to put them to death; they were 
above fifteen hundred, and were guarded 
by about three hnndred men ; the night 
was ſo dark that they were obliged to hold 
cach other by the coat in order not to go 
aſtray ; many however miſled their way and 
were obliged to cry out for a long time 
before any perſon came to guide them, — 
Some republican officers, who foreſaw what 
would happen them, prevailed on their ac- 
quaintance (as I have heard) to make their 
eſcape, but ſuch Dn as had pledged. 

their 
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their word did not take advantage of the 
opportunity. They were ſome time pri- 
ſoners at Varenes on parole, but at length 
their condemnation arrived, they had a 
mock-trial and were ſhot; ſome however, 
even after their impriſonment, contrived 
to cſcape, and from them we have learned 
the circumſtances of this bloody tragedy. 


From their narration it is evident that the 
foldi-rs and the inhabitants, of the towns 
through which they paſled, looked on their 
execution with horror. The Chouans were 
maſters of the country, and yet a few ſtran- 
gcrs from Licge ſucceeded, by the terror 
they inſpired, in executing the orders of the 
monſters who employed them. It is thus 
the moſt atrocious crimes of the revolution 
were committed. Europe was often aſton- 
iſhed at the bravery and energy of the Fari- 


Hans, when there was more cauſe for being 


ſurpriſed at their cowardice and weakncls, 
Men are in general a vile herd, cver ready 
to obey whomſoever they dread. There can 
be no doubt that the ſeven eights of thoſe 
who aſſiſted at the martyrdom of Louis 

the 
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the XVI. would have been better pleaſed 
to ſee him eſcape, and even a great propor- 
tion of the remainder would have looked 
on with indifference. 


It may ſeem paradoxical if I ſhould aſ- 
ſert that not more than a dozen individuals 
were determined to deſtroy him, and per- 
haps theſe were merely the ſoot-ſtools of 
two or three ambitious ſcoundrels. The 
aſtoniſhing victories and the dazzling ſuc- 
ceſs of the republican arms may be ob- 


jected to this opinion, but have we not 


ſeen, long before the French revolution, 
Frederick the Great beat the kings of Eu- 
rope with their own ſubjects? Did he not 
oblige the forty thouſand Saxons whom he 
made priſoners to enliſt in ſpite of them? 
When two armies are in preſence of each 
other, the opinions of the individuals who 
compoſe them ſignify nothing, they muſt 
fight in their own deſence; the danger of 
deſerting is ſo great, that except in par- 
ticular circumſtances, few will attempt it. 
Beſides the allics did not wage war for or 
againſt the king: it was but too notorious 


they 
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they made war againſt France. On this 
account every perſon, whatever his politi- 
cal opinions were, was intereſted in the de- 
fence of his country. 


On the report of the expedition to Qui- 
beron the Emigrants aſſembled from the 
four quarters of the globe, to receive in- 
telligence of its unfortunate termination. 
The king's brother came from the remoteſt 
part of Germany, and was informed of the 
diſaſter on the coaſt of England. Never- 
theleſs war {till raged in La Vendee, and 
the brave defenders of monarchy demand- 
ed the aſſiſtance which had bcen ſo often 
and ſo inefſectually promiſed. It was at 
laſt determined to make a deſcent on their 
coaſt; if the forces loſt at Quiberon had 
been ſent there, they would have produced 
an important diverſion. 


It would ſeem as if they were not ſerious 
in their intentions; many perſons df pro- 
perty from that country offered to embark 
as volunteers in the fleet, in order to be 
landed on the coaſt and to uſe their efforts 

to 
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to ſtir up the peaſantry to revolt, this was 
refuſed them except they enliſted, The 
expedition however took place, the prince 
was conveyed to the Iſle Dicu, and after 
enduring many hardſhips, the flcet return- 
ed without ſtriking a blow. 


I was ſurpriſed at obſerving that the Enui- 
grants were more at their caſe than at my 
departure two years before; in whatever 
ſituation Providence places us, time and 
reſignation enable us to bear every thing; 
many earned a livelihood by ſome kind of 
induſtry; all the ladies embroidered, and 
government gave ſome trifling aſſiſtance to 
them, as well as to the pricſts and to thoſe 
who were more than fifty ycars old. I hoſe 
who ſufſered moſt were the rich land-hold- 
ers, ſuch as had poſſeſſed conſiderable eſ- 
tates in France, who bcing accuſtomed to 
live on their rents, without troubling them- 
ſelves about the morrow, had not the re- 
ſources which others found in theniſclves, 


After having viſited my old friends, my 
ſpirit of obſcrvation did not permit me to 
remain 


as 
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remain idle. I frequented every aſſembly 
of men from the tavcrn to the parh ment, 
and from the church to the dog and dick : 
and cvery where, as Solomon ſays, I found 
nothing but vanity and vexation of {|rit. 


I had ſome letters of recommendation, 
a few were addreſſed to very rich pcople: 
what a diſmal countenance they aſſumed 
when I preſented my ſelf to them; the name 
of Emigrant did not appear to ſound very 
agreeably in their cars: it certainly was not 
more harſh to them than to me. 


Many, however, who had peruſed my 
Rambles in Great-Britain, perſuaded me 
to undertake ſuch another tour in Ireland: 
I had nothing to do, the country was new 
to me, I got moſt magnificent paſſports and 
letters of recommendation: I could not 
reſiſt the temptation. 


Before my departure I wiſhed to know 
how thoſe amiable and learned gentlemen 
the bookſcilers had diſpoſcd of my work, 
and I was ſoon able to gucls it the moment 
I entered 


II 
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I entered the ſhop. When the bookmonger 
came up to me with an affable and ſmiling 
air, I did not ſay a word but turned on my 
heel and left him. On the contrary when 
he made a wry countenance and began to 
grumble, it was a quite different buſineſs, 
I was convinced he had ſold all the copies, 
and obliged him to pay me. 


I witneſſed alſo the polite reception the 
king met with in parliament in 1796 : the 
rage of the mob really aſtoniſhed me: as I 
never had ſeen any thing fimilar, I trem- 
bled for the conſequences; an old Engliſh 
officer who was with me ſaid, It would 
ce be nothing, they would be ſoon as quict 
* as before, it was merely to tell his ma- 
« jeſty a little of their mind.” I hey made 
a terrible noiſe, and two handſome young 
women were ſo much alarmed that they 
threw themſelves into our arms. When TI 
looked at her who had taken refuge in 
mine, I gave her a warm embrace, merely 
to encourage her: the Engliſhman on the 
contrary, put his hands on his pockets. 
This trait may perhaps ſerve to characte- 


rize both nations. 
I was 
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RS I was preſent once at one of thoſe poli · 
g | tical clubs, that are ſo numerous in Lon- 
y : don; after ſettling the balance of Europe, 
7 one of the orators raiſing his voice more 
0 than ordinary, exclaimed: * Really this 
L « Clairfait is a clever fellow, he has ſaved 


; « Germany by the capture of the Rhine.” 
Then turning to me with an air of impor- 
tance, ** You were doubtleſs in that coun- 
try.” ſaid he, it muſt be a ſtrong city.” 
« Certainly,” ſaid I, © ſor it is a large 
c ſhect of water.” Another of them then, [1 
after laughing heartily at the miſtake, look- 
| ing very grave, „I beg of you,” ſaid he, | 

| 

| 
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&© to tell me the name of the French admi- 
c ral in this affair.” When I deſcribed the 
Rhine to them as not broader than tne 
Thames at Chelſea, thev were aſtoniſhed 
the buſineſs had made ſuch a noiſe, For,” 
ſaid they, there is nothing eaſier than to 
« paſs the river in a boat.” I then went in 
the ſtage-coach to Mr. Blair's at Beacons 
field, where I ſpent a week very ac,cecably; 
it was In the neighbourhood that the ce- 
lebrated Burke wept for the loſs of his ſon 
and the misfortunes of Europe. I ſoon ar- 
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nved at Bath, and participated in the plea- 
ſures of the place; the idlers there ſeem 
not to know what to do with themſelves ; 
they lounge from the pump to the gam- 
bling-table, from that to the ball, thence to 
the bookſellers, and from the bookſellers 
to bed, where they at leaſt are ſome hours 
unconſcious of their exiſtence, 


This city though very agreeable in many 
reſpects, becomes after ſome time unplea- 
ſant to thoſe who have not acquaintances; 
they are ſo cager in the purſuit of plea- 
ſure, that it eſcapes from them. There 
were a few Emigrants in Bath who appear- 
ed better off than thoſe in London, where 
they were too numerous. This city had 
been much enlarged ſince I paſſed through 
it before, the extenſive and magnificent 
additions prove that it is much reſorted to 
by the inhabitants of Great- Britain. 


I went thence to Briſtol, with a view of 
taking ſhip for Ireland, but the wind was 
contrary ; I remained there ſome days, and 
ma the interim went to viſit the hot wells; I 

ſoon 
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ſoon became intimate with the company, 
played cards with the ladies, and... . loſt. 


Tired of waiting for a fair wind, I re- 
ſolved to go in queſt of it. The machine 
which carried us and the letters with nearly 
the ſane ceremony went ſo faſt that all I 
could ſee was that we had like to be thrown 
on the banks of the Severn, where I think 
they ought to make a road, and a port for 
the boat. 


This part of Wales is agrecably inter- 
ſected by hills and vallies, which are very 
fertile and not very deep. The country- 
women wear an old coat over thcir cloaths, 
and a ſtraw hat, which covers them all over. 
The cabins of the pcaſants reſemble thoſe 
of the Scotch mountaincers, and they ſpeak 
a dialect of the celtic, which is very ſimi- 
lar to the language made uſe of in Lower 
Brittany. 


Swanſey is a large port where people ge- 
nerally embark for Briſtol and the ſouth of 
England.. . . All I could remark of the 
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manners of the inhabitants was, that at Car- 
marthen, where the inhabitants uſe a ſquare 
boat or rather a baſket covered with horſe- 
hide in the falmon-fiſhery, they balance 
themſelves very dexterouſly and ſtand 
ſtraight ; when they have done fiſhing they 
carry home thcir boat, and it ſerves as a 
cradle for their children. 


The grave- yard, alſo attracted my atten- 
tion, inſtead of being crowded with tombs 
and ridiculous inſcriptions, the graves are 
adorned with flowers, and are often viſited 
by the friends of the deceaſed, ſo that they 
reſemble gardens more than the abode of 
death. It is impoſſible but ſuch a people 
muſt be gentle in their manners; I was ſorry 
not to beable to remain longer among them, 
but as I intended to viſit Ireland, I went to 
Milford-Haven, an ugly hole, where a tra- 
veller may ſpend every penny in his pock- 
ct, waiting for a fair wind. Three or four 
times did we put to ſea, and were as often 
driven back by the adverſe waves; at length 
the fourth time we ſtopped at Deal, a ſmall 

village 
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village at the mouth of the bay, where we 
remained a week. 


How diſagreeable my ſituation would 
have been in the common courſe of things, 
in ſpite of the proſpect of a fine bay and a 
remarkable country! But luckily an amia- 
ble Scotch family and an Iriſhman, who 
had ſerved in France, were embarked in the 
ſame veſſel, and I found myſclt ſo well off 
that I rather feared than wiſhed for a fair 
wind. We at laſt put to ſea, and failed fo 
faſt that we made the oppoſite coaſt in 
twenty-four hours. 


The revenue-oſhicers at both ſides of the 
water levy a tax of half a crown a head on 
paſſengers for permiſſion to embark and 
diſembark their luggage: one of them hav- 
ing refuſed to pay, his luggage was terribly 
mauled, The price of the voyage is cxor- 
bitant, a guinea and a halffor the cabin, and 
the pacquet-boat is far from being clean or 
convenient: I had choſen this rome from 
motives of ceconomy, and it co me twice 
as much as if I had come by Hollyhead ; 
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at length we got into the Suir, at the mouth 
of which there is a caſtle built on a rock 
that juts into the ſea: Mr. Latin, one of 
the paſſengers, was kind enough to invite 
me to his place at Drumdonny, and thus 
the moment I landed I had a ſample of 
Iriſh hoſpitality, 


CHAP. II. 


DUBLIN. 


"THE banks of the Suir are covered with 
handſome country-ſeats agreeably ſituated; 
the river is very deep as far as Waterford ; 
this city is very flouriſhing, and carries on 
a great trade in falt proviſions. The quay 
would have been a great ornament to it, if 
the magiſtrates had not taken it into their 
heads to build docks for the conſtruction 
of ſhips, and ſome ugly houſes for the ſer- 
vice of the publick. Some perſons may 
imagine that it would have been better to 


build 
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build the docks on the other ſide of the 
river for the convenience of the workmen ; 
beſides the quay would not have been 
ſpoiled, nor the inhabitants ſuffocated by 
the ſmell of pitch and tar, but oh! ſweet 
ſmell of gain! 


The bridge is the fineſt in Ireland ; the 
wooden piles are covered by thirty-three 
fect of water at high tides, its beauty and 
ſolidity, at ſo deep a part of the river, do 
honour to the architect, who has built many 
on the ſame model. 


There was then an American ſhip in the 
harbour with paſſengers from Nantes to 
New-York: it had been ſhipwrecked on the 
Iriſh coaſt a few days after leaving France. 
The inhabitants raiſed a ſubſcription for 
them with which they got proviſions for the 
voyage. I aſked them many queſtions about 
France: they were moſtly artiſans; all they 
could tell me was that bread was dear, that 
there was a deal of wretchedneſs at Nantes 
and that they were going to New-York to 
look for work. 


As 
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As I intended to get to Dublin as ſoon 
as poſſible, I took a place in the coach 
which carried me only to. Gowran, where 
it meets with the mail from Cork; unfor- 
tunately all the places were occupicd, ſo 
that I was left in this wretched village with- 
out being able to get any farther except on 
what they call a car. Their car is a kind 
of carriage very low, on wheels of two feet 
in diameter, and made of one or two pieces 
of wood fixed either on an iron or wooden 
axle-tree, which turns round with them; I 
believe this curious machine may be very 
well adapted for conveying heavy burdens, 
but does not appear ſuited for the ruſtic 
labours in which it is uſed. One would 
however ſuppoſe from its ſtructure that it 
was invented by ſome very careful farmer, 
for it is ſo near the horſe's tail that whatever 
falls is not loſt. 


Having bargained then with a carman 
to carry me fix miles for the fame price I 
would pay ior a poſt-chaiſe, I placed my- 
ſelf and my luggage in the vehicle. The 
carman ſtopped at every ale-houſe to chat 

or 
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or drink, and left me under the rain: I 
at firſt begged of him very politely to con- 
tinue his journey, but I ſoon perceived 
that he took no notice of what I ſaid, I 
then began to bawl out ſome of thoſe com- 
pliments which may be ſo caſily acquired 
by frequenting the bridges and market- 
places of London ; this method ſeemed to 
make an impreſſion on him, for on quittiag 
his friends I heard him ſay, © by Sheſus 
] am ſure he is a jointleman, for he ſwears 
© confoundedly.“ After this lecture I had 
no more trouble with him, but the rain and 
the merchandize with which the horſe had 
filled my pockets put me ſo much out of 
humour, that I reſolved never again to ex- 


poſe myſelf to the danger of commiuing 
ſuch a fraud. 


I went from thence to Carlow, where a 
ſeminary for catholic prieſts had been lately 
eſtabliſhed ;—this city is ſituated on the 
Barrow, which joins the great canal of Ire- 
land; as I wiſhed to ſee it, I went to Athy, 
where barges ſail for Dublin every day. 
On entering this village, I was ſtopped by 

tour 
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four or five perſons aſking for charity to 
bury (as they ſaid) a poor wretch who died 
of hunger: I anſwered that as he was dead 
he wanted for nothing; they did not how- 
ever ſeem ſatisfied with this excuſe, and I 
contributed my mite to his funeral; - per- 
haps it was on this occaſion only that his 
friends troubled themſelves about him. 


The barges on this canal are very con- 
venient, and reſemble thoſe of Holland, 
but the price of the voyage is double as 
much. The one in which I travelled was 
full of thoſe political haranguers, whom in 
France, we call ſpies ; perceiving me to be 
a ſtranger, one of them wiſhed to enter into 
converſation with me on ſome dangerous 
political topics. After making ſome am- 
biguous anſwers, fearing to be miſinterpre- 
ted, I pretended to fall aſleep: it is an ex- 
cellent plan in ſuch a caſe. 


This canal is a grand work, it paſſes 
through extenſive bogs, where they have 
been obliged to dig ten or twelve feet, be- 
fore they got at earth to make the ſides and 

bottom 
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bottom of the canal. We paſſed ſeveral 
aqueducts, one of which is of a prodigious 
height and length. 


Dublin is a large city, about quarter the 
fize of London, which it reſembles in mi- 
niature; even the ſtreets are called by the 
ſame names, and its buildings vie in beauty 
with thoſe of the capital: a perſon is ſur- 
prized at their number and magnificence. 
The palace where the parliament aſſemble 
does honour to the repreſentatives of the 
nation, it is an immenſe circular building, 
and ſurrounded by magnificent columns. 
It is worth remarking that the place where 
the deputies of the greateſt nations aſſemble 
is generally an ugly old building, to which 
people become ſo much attached that they 
do not think of building another. The 
royal exchange 1s pretty like the mayor's 
houſe in London, but ſmaller : the cuſtom- 
houſe 1s too fine for ſuch a place, and the 
new buildings called the four-courts of juſ- 
tice, afford Themis the pleaſure of ſceing 
herſelf decently lodged, which by the 
bye is pretty ſeldom the caſe in the reſt of 

Europe; 
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Europe; her former habitation was really 
frightful, both on account of her votaries, 
and of the gloomy cave where they met ; as 
1t was not at ali probable that I ſhould ever 
get into their clutches, I found ſome amuſe- 
ment in walking near them: I laughed 
in my ſleeve at their immenſe wigs, in 
which the face is buried, ſo that you can 
only ſee the tip of their noſe; they put you 
in mind of hawks ready to pounce on their 
prey, and who are entirely covered up, ex- 
cept their bill. If fame be not a liar, their 
attornies are by no means inferior to our 
procureurs, and it would ſcem, by ſome 
little ſtorics I have heard of them that they 
are ſtill more knowing. 


The ſquares are large and well built, the 
port alone docs not correſpond with the 
reſt of the city; a larger baſon has been 
lately dug, which will remedy this defect, 
when ſome houſcs are built on the banks 
to protect it from the wind ; it is odd that 
they have not a handſome church in Dub- 
lin, they are all old and without the ſmalleſt 
ornament ; there are only two wretched 
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ſteeples, which prevent the city from ap- 
pearing to ſuch advantage at a diſtance as 
it otherwiſe would. 


As I do not intend to give a topographt- 
cal deſcription of this city, I ſhall not de · 
ſcribe its palaces and magnificent build- 
ings. The carriages and apparcnt opulence 
of ſome of the firſt houſes form a ſtriking 
contraſt with the ſqualid poverty of the 
beggars. They are poſted near cellars, 
where they inſiſt on charity and at the ſame 
time deprive the inhabitants of thoſe dwell- 
ings of light; ſome are indeed fo inſolent 
that they ſeem to obtain by force what peo- 
ple would not be diſpoſed to grant them 
willingly. Theſe diſguſting ſcenes harden 
the heart by degrees; I never felt leſs in- 


clination to be charitable than whilſt in 
Dublin. | 


I employed my leiſure hours, as uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, in rambling over the 
city, and getting into every crowd. I got 
among a number of people, who ſeemed 
to wait anxiouſly for ſomething, and went 
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in the midſt of them to a large building, 
which reſembled an old caſlle : ; there was 
a ſinall ſtage on the level of the window 
in the ſecond ſtory ; ſeveral ill-looking ſel- 
lows appeared on it, I at firſt thought that 
ſome odd ceremony was to be performed; 
but 1 ſoon perceived my miſtake, for one 
of them tied a cord about the ncck of 
another and then tied it to an iron bar 
above him : the poor wretch remaincd a 
zoment alone expoſed to the view of the 
people, and then the ſcaffold fell againſt 
the wall. . . , Py this ſpecimen it may be 
ſecn that the Iriſh have improved on their 
neighbours method of hanging people 
gracefully: but for my part I think it cruel 
to exhibit the execution of criminals as a 
ſkew ; by diminiſhing the horror of the pu- 
ni{ſhment, crimes and conſcquently cxceu- 
tions are multiplied: I am inclined to be- 
licve this may be che reaſon why there are 
more perſons hanged in Great-Britain and 
Ireland than in the rcſt of Europe. 


The crowd ſcemed to go towards ſome 
oth.cr place, and 1 followed them "ill we 
got 
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got to the phcenix-park, where there was 


a horſe-race; I cannot decide whether the 
exccution or the race afforded moſt plea- 
ſure to the many-headed monſter. . 


Although the part of the city which rich 
people inhabit 1s perhaps as handſome as 
any in Europe, that in which the lower 
elaſs dwell can be equalled only by the 
wretehedneſs and filthineſs of the inhabi- 
tants; this quarter is called the liberties 
of Dublin, and reminded me of the liber- 


ty of France during the reign of Rober- 


ſpierre; nothing could be more diſguſting 
and horrid. 


Among thoſe to whom I had letters of 
recommencation were generals and phy- 
ſicians, biſhops and prieſts, bankers and 
authors, lords and profeſſors, lawyers and 
attornies. Mr, Burton Cunningham was 
one of thoſe who received me molt kindly, 
be encouraged me in my project; he was 
a worthy man, attached to the intereſts of 
his country, and to whatever could pro— 
mote them; I may now do him juflice 
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without ſuſpicion of flattery, for he is dead. 
He. was kind enough to introduce me to 
ſome of his litcrary acquaintances; ſome 
of them were very well informed and very 
amiable, but there was not one I knew 
but had ſomething original in his manner. 


The cabinet of minerals, of which Mr. 
Eirwan takes card, deſerves the attention 
of the curious; it contains an intereſting 
collection of all the minerals and ſtones 
that are known. Lord Charlemount's li- 
brary is a treaſure of taſte and elegance. 

A perſon who had ſcen Iriſhmen in fo- 
reign countries only would ſuppoſe them 
to be very gallant and ſociable ; thoſe very 
perſons who ſcem to find ſo much pleaſure 
in ſaying ſoft things to our wives, do not 
ſeem at all pleaſed to ſec theirs in a ſimi- 
lar predicament. When an Iriſhman is 
introduced to John Roaſtbeef in England, 


the latter immediately apprehends ſome. 


conſpiracy againſt his purſe, his wife, his 


daughter, or his wine. In Dublin they 


pay a ſtranger in his own coin, they are ſhy 
in 
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in receiving him: one would think they 
remembered their juvenile indiſcretions. 
Their only afſemblies here are what they 
call routs, that is when a houſe contains 
twenty perſons they invite ſixty and ſo in 
proportion: I was at one of theſe routs 
where from the ſtrect-door to the garret 
every room was full of handſome well- 
dreſſed ladies, ſo cloſely ſtowed that they 
could hardly ſtir and ſpoke through their 
fans. A ſtranger has ſome cauſe of em- 
barraſſment in theſe dazzling aſſemblies, 
for he may perhaps ſce more charming 
women than in many cities: he is apt to 
think they may ſpend their time more 
agrceably among a few friends who knew 
their value, than on a ſtaircaſe. 


Almoſt all the rich people ſpend more 
than they are worth, and are thus obliged 
to have recourſe to ruinous expedients to 
ſupport their extravagance: in the popu- 
lous parts of Europe this prodigality far 
from injuring ſociety, encourages the arts 
and thoſe talents that render life agreeable; 
in Ireland it produces a contrary eſſect, 
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becauſe the objects of their caprice are not 


the produce of the country, and thus the 
arts are not encouraged, and thoſe who 
cultivate them, perceiving they are deſpiſ- 
ed, are obliged to look out for a country 
where their talents are eſteemed. The 
only thing I would recommend to thoſe 
lords who wiſh to ruin themſelves would 
be to employ Iriſh manufacturers; this 
would be really patriotic. 


As ſoon as it was known I intended to 
give ſome dqketches of the people, ſome 
perſons procured me amuſements and in- 
troduced me into places where no ſtran- 
ger had ever been admitted before. 


Others were kind enough to ſhew me, as 


an encouragement, the chamber-pot on 


the bottom of which Mr. Twiſs's portrait 
is drawn. This Twiſs was an Engliſhman 
who did not want for ſenſe, but, like 
many of his countrymen, was full of pre- 
judices in favour of his country and looked 
on the other nations of the world as a race 
of inferior bcings. After running through 

Europe 
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Europe with this notion, he came at length 
to Ireland and was imprudent enough to 
appear diſſatisfied becauſe the perſons to 
whom he was recommended did not in- 
vite him often. . . . He might have recol- 
lected that this was in imitation of their 
mode of treating ſtr.ngers in England, 
where they ſometimes are ſo obliging as to 
invite you to a tavern, and to make you 
pay your reckoning. On expreſſing his 
diſſatisfaction he was anſwered rather drily, 
which increaſed his ſpleen : he then began 
his journey and experienced what I have ex- 
pericnced myſelf, hoſpitality combined with 
too much ceremony; the perſon to whom 
you preſent a letter pays you a ceremoni- 
ous viſit the day following, and thrce or 
four days after ſends you a card to come 
and dine with hi. It is certainly rather 
odd to oblige a poor traveller to remain ſo 
long a time in a liule town where he can 
have no acquaintance, in order to pro— 
cure himthe pleaſure of ſceing a ſervice of 
plate ſhining on the fide-board, the ſcr- 
vants in livery, a monſtrous picce of bcef 
on the table, and a ſet of inquiſitive per- 
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ſons fitting about it; but tis the cuſtom, 


and they think it a piece of politeneſs not 
to invite you the firſt day; in cvery town 
however there are ſome who follow the 
good old cuſtom, a traveller then has only 
to get letters for people in different ſitua- 
tions. 


This method diſpleaſed Mr. Twiſs, and 
as when a man is diſpleaſed himſelf he very 
naturally diſpleaſes others; Mr. Twiſs con- 
trived to render himſelf very diſagreeable: 
he finiſhed his travels as ſoon as poſſible, 
and on his return publiſhed about fifty pa- 
ges not of what he had obſerved ; but 
what had been mentioned four or five hun- 
dred years ago; it 1s certain that his ac- 
counts are very original, particularly of 
the manner in which girls made bread in 
Cork in the year 1400. He allo amuſed 
himſelf with ſome jokes on potatoc-ſkins 
and on the ladies legs; this is certainly 
a delicate ſubject, and no perſon ſhould 
reveal any obſervations he might be lucky 
enough to make on this head. Theſe re- 
marks diſpleaſed the Iriſh, and they took 

the 
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3 the ghildiſh revenge of painting him, with 
huis mouth open, at the bottom of a cham- 
ber-pot. 


"Tis rather a comical ſituation for a pro- 
felled traveller; come Mr. Twiſs, another 
volume of your remarks and be ſure to 
tell truth! However he was probably con- 
ſoled by the ſale of his work which, though 
worth very little, fold ſo well, that I could 
hardly get a copy of it in Dublin. For 
my part I have no enmity againſt any per- 
fon, I have imbibed none of the prejudi- 
ces of this people, the religious and poli- 
tical quarrels that have ſo long divided 
them, are as indifferent to me as thoſe of 
China; why then ſhould J not tell what T | 
think, and what would my book be worth, | 


it I was mean cnough to flatter any per- 
lon ? c | 


One of my acquaintances took me to a 
: private theatre: it is certainly one of the 
moſt ſumptuous of the kind that I have 
ſecn, the building is very handſome, the 
company numerous and ſelect; a man is 
rcally 
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really dazzled by the number of fine wo- 
men he ſees, and if I could find pleaſure 
in being ſqueezed in a crowd, it would be 
in that of the parlour, which ſerves as a 
coffee-houſe, when the play is over. I 
muſt ſay however that this theatre injures 
the publick one very much; actors cannot 
be expected to be good, except they are 
well paid, and if theſe young men ruin 
themſelves in ſtriving to become actors, 
they won't be diſpoſed to encourage per- 
ſons who are their rivals in more ſenſcs 
than one, for the actreſſes come from the 
publick theatre. Men are not admitted 
except they ſubſcribe, and the price of 
ſubſcription comes to about a guinea for 
each repreſentation : every man may take 
two ladies with him, and the evenipg I haps 
pencd to be there, a young man dreſſed 
himſelf in woman's cloaths and got himſelf 
introduced by one of his friends. Unfor— 
tunatcly he was rather gay and let flip a 
few oaths rather unbeconiing a lady, the 
audience were ſcandalized, and he was 
turned out: ſome of the actors performed 
tolerably well, but I aſk pardon for it, I 

cannot 
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cannot reconcile myſelf to people of rank 
appearing on a ſtage before the publick, 


for the audience are ſo numerous as to de- 


ſerve this name. I muſt take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking thoſe who procured me 
admittance. 


The publick theatre is an ugly building, 
and not being much frequented, the actors 
are ſcarcely ſuperior to thoſe in a ſmall 
country town. 


They have hit on an odd kind of amuſe- 
ment in Dublin, the profits of which go 
to the ſu pport of the lying- in hoſpital; it 
is called promenade: on account of the 
name, I wiſhed to know what it was: peo- 
ple were walking about in a circular room 
called che rotunda, there ſecmed to be leſs 
reſtraint than in private houſes, though 
people ſpoke only to thoſe in their com- 
pany; after ſome time a bell rang, and the 
company hurried to a door which was 
opencd, and every one placed himſelf with 
his friends round a tea- table; for my part 
I was alone, and could not get any body 

to 
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to join me; this gave me an opportunity 
of examining the company: they ſeemed 
all tranquil and gay, which pleaſed me the 
more, becauſe it was unexpected; there 
were few mothers, and thoſe who were 
there did not ſeem to pay any attention to 
the company; there were on the other hand 
many young ladies, who appeared very 
buſy, in ſhort I make no doubt but the 
promenade perfectly anſwered its object, 
viz : that of promoting the lying- in of wo- 
men. The hoſpital has the :ofits of this 
amuſement only to ſupport it ; ſometimes 
balls are given there, for which the room 
ſeems better adapted than for promenades. 


There are many hoſpitals ſupported by 
ſubſcription ſin this country as well as in 
England; I do not like to ſee the ſuccour 
given to the poor depend thus upon the 
caprice and whim of the day. If it was 
not the faſhion to ſubſcribe, what would 
become of theſe eſtabliſhments ?—They 
were formerly ſupported by land- rents, 
but they were deprived of them by the re- 
formation, and ſome rich families took poſ- 
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ſeſſion of them in order to prevent the di- 


lapidation, of which the adminiſtrators 
were accuſed. 


The hoſpital for aged perſons does ho- 
nour to this city; as by this means a great 


number of fathers of families who have 


been reduced to poverty in the latter end 
of their days are provided for. 


The houſe of induſtry is a conſiderable eſ- 
tabliſhment, where there are near ſeventeen 
hundred poor perſons; it is ſu pported part- 
ly by their labour; their fare is much bet- 
ter than that of moſt peaſants, they have 
fleſn- meat once a wcek, bread, potatoes, 
and other vegetables every day, very elean 
beds, their clothes alone are not changed. 
Every poor man who offers himſelf has a 
right to be received: thoſe who enter vo- 
luntarily may go out once a week. In ſpite 
of theſe advantages the love of liberty is ſo 
deeply implanted in the human breaſt, that 
very few enter it voluntarily, and thoſe 
who are there are planning how to eſcape. 
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The artiſans and tradeſmen are employ- 


ed in various and very oppoſite oecupa- 
tions: perhaps the mediocrity of their work 
may proceed from this circumſtance, 


Whilſt I wasin Dublin, it was the faſhion 


among people of quality to go to the cha- 


rity ſermons of a famous preacher, Mr. 
Kirwan ; it has often happened that a thou- 
ſand or twelve hundred pounds have been 
collected on theſe occaſions : this money 
goes to the ſupport of charity-ſchaols eſta» 
bliſhed for orphans. The ladies of Dublin 
are buſicd in little works of which they 
furniſh the materials and which they at- 
terwards ſell for the benefit of theſe ſchools; 
I was in very few families, where ſome 
ladics were not employed in this manner. 
As the other claſſes of ſociety are very 
much diſpoſed to imitate their ſuperiors, 
this has rendered charity-ſermons very 
common in Dublin: it is happy they have 
ſo good an example to copy, 


I find Mr. Kirwan an excellent preach- 


er, who combines good ſenſe with an un- 


common 
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common degree vf eloquence; he knows 
how to draw from the purſe of the ſinner 
whai trigid charity alone would try in vain 
to obtain. Nevertheleſs the warmth of his 
colouring and his animated geſtures have 
ſpoiled preaching in this city: the pulpit 
is often occupicd by enthuſiaſts, who are 
ſeextravagantly ridiculous, thatyou would 
imagine the devil himſelf was come to give 
us a ſpice of his oratory. It is odd how 
every thing in this world depends upon 
faſhion : at Dublin, in order to copy after 
a favourite preacher who certainly has a 
vaſt deal of merit, the mob of preachers 
affect declamation and the moſt theatrical 
geſtures; at Edinburgh on the contrary , 
where Mr. Greenfield the favourite miniſ- 
ter has adopted a different manner, they 
remain motionleſs, their eyes fixed on a 
particular object and deliver without the 
leaſt emotion a moſt ſrigid ſermon; they 


have ſo little animation, that you might as 


well put a gown on a log !—In both caſes 
they are governed by the deſire of imita- 
ting a man juſtly eſteemed by the publick. 
Mr. Greenfield's excuſe for remaining mo- 
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tionleſs, is, that nature h4s formed him fo 
oddly, that if during his ſermon any ridi- 
culous object ſtruck him, he could not 
help falling into a fit of laughter. . . . This 
is one of the oddeſt reaſons I ever heard: 
if an obſcure perſon took it in his head to 
give ſuch an excuſe, what would people 
think of him? At any rate I ſec no more 
reaſon why the miniſters at Edinburgh 
ſhould imitate Mr. Greenfield, than why 
thoſe of Dublin ſhould caricature Mr. 
Kirwan ; propricty is cqually diſtant from 
both extremes. 


Juſtice 18 diſtributed nearly as in Eng- 
land, and the price of law and medicine is 
equally dear here: not only the poor but 
thoſe who are not poſſeſſed of a confiderable 
fortune are abſolutely deprived of the aſ- 
fitance of the latter: even in the remoteſt 
provinces of Great-Britain, as well as in 
Ireland, the middle ranks can hardly ex- 
pect the viſit of a ſon of Eſculapius, with- 
out paying one or two guineas a viſit, and 
perhaps they might examine if they were 


light or not. Nevertheleſs phyſicians con- 
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ſider it a duty to viſit the poor or thoſe 
who, though they may not preciſely belong 
to this claſs, are not able to pay, gratis; 
and there are many very well informed and 
very reſpectable perſons in this claſs, 


There are alſo eſtabliſhments to enable 
the poor to have recourſe to juſtice at a 
ſmall expence, but no perſon who 1s not 
in abſolute poverty can with any decency 
appiy to them, and the poor man has no 


ſmall difficulty in making the judge attend 


to him ; there are ſome inſtances of poor 
men who have obtained ſpeedy redreſs, but 
it is only by the influence of rich people, 
who took their cauſe in hand, and conſider- 
ed it as their own. 


Lawyers are very reſpectable in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, and many well in- 
formed perſons belong to this claſs.— 
Whatever people may ſay attornies are 
Not ſo bad as they are repreſented, I have 
found ſome of them very honourable and 
amiable men; however it is ſaid that when 
a perſon has any buſineſs with one of them 
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he muſt take care not to ſalute him in the 


ſtreet, for it would be charged in the bill. 


Still leſs muſt he be invited to dinner, for 
beſides the difficulty of filling his profound 
ſtomach, he may perhaps charge a guinea 
or two for having made ſo good uſe of his 
teeth. 


I have heard of one of theſe gentlemen, 
who regularly charged his client for having 
thought of him during dinner. While I 
was at Dublin, a lady in the country beg- 
ged of one of them to carry a letter to her 
fiſter, the moment he arrived in town he 
took a coach and went to ſce her, as ſhe 
was abſent he returned every day for a 
fortnight, and having met with her at laſt, 
he gave her the letter with an account of 
fiſteen guineas for his trouble and coach- 
hire. I never would finiſh were I to relate 
all the ſtories told about them ; what Lord 
Cheſterficld told the Dutcheſs of Kingſton 
might apply on this occaſion, © That we 
«© ſhould not believe more than half what 
« the world ſays.” 
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It appears to me that the laws of Eng- 
land require too many oaths; they are 
taken on every occaſion: but is it not evi- 
dent that a rogue will make no ſeruple of 
committing a crime the more, if he derives 
any advantage from it, and that an honeſt 
man does not require this formality ? 


The court of the Lord Lieutenant at 
Dublin is nearly as brilliant as that of the 
King, and the palace in which it is held 
equals at leaſt that of St. James's. Mr. 
Burton Conyngham was kind cnough to 
preſent me to Lord Camden who being in- 


formed of my plan, thought it might be of 


ſome utility, I then began to prepare for 
it, and read all the ancient hiſtories and 
works that treat about it. 


If we believed ſome of their authors, 
we never could imagine they were writing 
about Ireland: their pompous deſcriptions 
of the mighty monarch end of the nume- 
rous kings who compſed his court would 
make us ſuppoſe that he was more magni- 


ficent than Alexander aſter the conqueſt of 
Aſia. When 
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When we pierce the cloud with which 
all nations love to envelop their origin, it 
appears that even in a very remote period 
this country had excited the avidity of 
ftrangers ; the Thuatha d h Denan, which 
fignifies the tribes of the Danes, ſucceeded 
the Belgians. The Iriſh chronicles men- 
tion that a hord of Tartars ſojourned a 
long time in Phcenica, that they ſent dif- 
ferent colonies into Egypt and at length 
eſtabliſhed a monarchy in Spain, 1n that 
part which joins France near the coaſt of 
Galicia, and after remaining three or four 
hundred years in that country, a conſide- 
rable army under the command of Mileſius 
embarked for the neighbouring coaſts of 
Ireland. Finding the people in this ifland 


little ſuperior to ſavages, they had no dith- 


culty in conquering them in ſpite of the in- 
ehantments of the Thuatha d h Denan: Mi- 
leſius eſtabliſhed a feudal government very 
ſimilar to that which now ſubſiſts in Ger- 
many. The entire iſland was divided into 
four and ſometimes five kingdoms, which 
were ſubdivided into a great number of 
principalities. It appears that the four 

principal 
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principal ſovereigns had the right of chool- 
ing a monarch among themſelves, as in 
Germany, where the ſeven electors, whole 
dominions are parcelled out into little 
principalities, have the liberty of chool- 
ing the Emperor, who is the chief of the 
Germanic body. 


During almoſt eightcen centuries they had 
no other enemies to contend with but the 
Danes, who were once maſters of the coun- 
try for ſome time, 'till O'Brien Boroimhe, 
king of Munſter and monarch of Ireland, 
totally defeated them at Clontarf near Dub 
lin, ſo that they never afterwards dared to 
appear in the field ; they left many monu- 
ments of their conqueſts in every part of 
Ireland, ſuch as thoſe forts which the in- 
habitants call Rath, the cultivation of the. 
land adjacent to the coaſt, and of heights 
which now appear incapable of improve- 
ment, it appears that they choſe them as 
places of ſafety, and to avoid the trouble 
of cutting down the wood which grew in 
the land that is now cultivated, 


This 
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This number of petty princes and na- 
tions produced eternal wars and diſſen- 
tions ; the different parties fought with the 
rage always attendant on civil wars ; there 
were few great monarchs or even kings 
who died a natural death; this Boroimhe 
who delivered his country from the Daniſh 
yoke was killed in battle, and his fon, far 
from being reccived with open arms by 
his countrymen, was obliged to fight his 
way to the throne, and had a vaſt deal of 
difficulty in getting poſſeſſion of it. 

It is furprifing that in a ſtate of perpe- 
tual warfare, the fine arts could have flou- 
riſned in Ireland; it appears however, that 
theſe quarrels and national jealouſies had 
not extinguiſhed the ſciences, for which 
they were indebted to Mileſius and his fol- 
lowers: though Ireland was always a prey 
to civil war, it was far from being in the 
fituation of thoſe countries on the conti- 
nent, where Goths, Vandals, and other 
barbarians ſucceeded each other. 


The Grecks appear to have been in the 
ſame predicament: their country was near- 
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ly of che ſame extent as Ireland, and like 
this iſland divided into little principalities 
and what is worſe into little republicks, 
without being, as in Germany, under the 
controul of any ſupreme chief, whoſe au+ 
thority might reſtrain them: the conſe- 
quence was that it was diſtracted by inteſ- 
tine wars of nation againſt nation, and city 
againſt city : in ſpite of this no people in 


the world carried the arts and ſciences to a 
greater degree of perfection. 


Party rage had been ſo deſtructive, two 
hundred years before the arrival of the 
Engliſh on the coaſt, chat the nation was 
weakened and ſunk into a ſtate of barba- 
rity, from which the reſt of Europe was juſt 
beginning to emerge; perhaps the pro- 
greſs of ſcience on the continent contribu- 
ted to its decay in Ireland, by driving away 
the learned men whom fear had obliged to 


take refuge there. 


Ih)! here are a few monuments, which have 
+ elcaped the deſtructive hand of time, and 
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the rage of civil diſſention; theſe are ſome 
-proclamations of the Iriſh Kings, which 
prove that the nation had attained a very 
high degree of civilization. 

General Vallanccy, in his ingenious re- 
ſearches on Iriſh antiquities has made a re- 
markable diſcovery, which proves clearly 
the traditions which the inhabitants have 
preſerved of their origin. Plautus, in one 
of his comedies, the ſcene of which 1s in 
Sicily, introduces a Carthaginian general 
lamenting the loſs of his daughter in his 
native language: the literati had laboured 
to explain this paſſage, but in vain. The 
copyiſts had joined or ſeparated the words, 
according to their fancy; but General Val- 
lancy, without ſeparating the letters but 
merely putting them where they ought to 
be, has ſucceeded with no ſmall difficulty 
in explaining them, and has clearly prov- 
ed that the Iriſh and the language of the 
Carthaginian gencral are the ſame. 


Some paſſages differ very much, but 
ſcarcely more than the French of Rabelais 
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does from the modern French, but there 
are others where there is not the difference 
of a ſingle letter, and which are pronounc- 
ed as at preſent : for inſtance in the mid- 
dle of the Carthaginian general's lamenta- 
tion, he is interrupted by the news that his 
daughter has been found in the temple of 
Venus : on which he repeats this verſe. 


Hanaone ſilli hanum bene filli in muſtine. 


L1iTERALLY,—When Venus grants a 


favour, it is generally attended by ſome 
misfortune. 


There were two languages in Ireland, 
the language of men of letters and that of 
the people, which was a corrupt dialect of 
it; the firſt was ſpoken at court, and muſt 
have been the antient Punick ; the other 


muſt have been the Erſe, Iriſh, Celtic, and 
Gaelic. 


Hiſtory informs usthat the Carthaginians 
were a colony of the Phœnicians, and muſt 


conſequently have ſpoken the ſame lan- 
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guage, and when we find this ſame lan- 
guage among a people long unknown to 
the reſt of Europe, and whoſe hiſtory and 
traditions combine to prove that their an- 
ceſtors were a Phoenician colony, a perſon 
muſt be very incredulous to refuſe to be- 
lieve them. | 


The Scotch claim the ſame origin, and, 
as the language of both nations differs no 
morcthan that of two countics in England, 
their claims cannot be diſputed, particu- 
larly as both nations perfectly coincide 
in this point. 'The only difference is 
that the Iriſh chronicle mentions this emi- 
gration to have happencd at an earlier pe- 
riod than the Scotch does. It appears from 
the latter it was nearly about the ſame 
time the Romans purſucd the Caledo- 
nians, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland; 
whether it was to aſſiſt the m in reſiſting the 
conqueror, or to take advantage of their 
misfortuncs, to ſeize on the part of the 
country they had abandoned; they eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves, às I have mentioned, 
on the weſtern coaſts, and aſter tedious and 
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bloody wars againſt the Romans, the Picts, 
the Caledonians, and the Danes, they at laſt 
made themſelves maſters of the country. 


Ireland, though little known, was called 
Scotia in the geographical works of the an- 
cients. In the ancient manuſcripts of the 
country the inhabitants were called Scuid/, 
or even Scots or Scyt: ſome with an appear- 
ance of probability derive this name from 
the ancient Scythians or Tartars, whoſe 
country was the cradle of the human race, 


The name of Ireland in the language of 
the country is Erin or Ennis Erin, which 
means the weſtern iſland, this is not how- 
ever very important; but when we ſpeak 
of a pcoplec, it is proper to know their 
names, ſurnamcs, origin and claims, in or- 
der to avoid miſtakes, and particularly not 
to offend them. 


St. Patrick, the ſaint of this country, 
came to preach the goſpcl here in the third 
century; he had many battles with the de- 
vil, but at length came off victorious, and 
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to recompenſe a faithful people and to keep 
them in the true belief, he managed ſo cun- 
ningly that he drew all the devils to the top 
of a mountain, and then threw them into 
a deep hole ; he was kind enough alfo to 
bring all the rats, frogs, ſerpents, tygers 
hons and other venomous animals (as the 
hiſtorian calls them) and threw them into 
the ſame hole; when he had done this, he 
pulled a large ſtone over it, which may be 
ſtill ſeen at Croagh Patrick, near Weſtport. 
None of theſe animals dared ſhew them- 
ſelves for a long time in Ireland, but un- 
fortunately the true faith being rather on 
the decline, rats and frogs have ventured 
to come back, and it is much to be fearcd 
the others will alſo get out. 


On the anniverſary of this great ſaint, 
the country people come to town, and af- 
ter getting themſelves bled, walk through 
the city with a certain herb in their hat; 
the court aſſiſts at the ceremonies of the or- 
der of St. Patrick, and gives a ball in the 
evening. 
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L went on a review day to the Phœnix- 
park, they were firing cannon, but for my 
part, J let the cits look at the manceuvres 
of the ſoldiers, I took more pleaſure in re- 
viewing the ladies who were walking; there 
were three yellow bonnets that formed a 
battery as attra dive and more formidable 
than that of the general. If I had not the 
fear of God and the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Twiſs before my eyes, I would tell 
you, my dear ladies, that no ſituation was 
better calculated to prove how much he 
has calumniated your legs. 


I was preſent at the opening of the new 
baſon, the importance of ſuch a work in- 
tereſted me very much in the pomp of the 


ceremony. The viceroy's yacht was the 


firſt that paſſed the ſluices, whilſt a volley 
of great guns was fired ; and when it gor 
into the baſon, he created the perſon a 
knight, who had completed, at his expence, 
this national work; it completes, on this 
ide, the junction between the canals and 
the ocean. The viceroy then failed from 
one cnd to the other in an clegant boat, 
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whilſt the people continually applauded. 
The enthuſiaſm of ſuch an immenſe crowd. 
made me apprehend leſt many ſhould fall 
into the water, or, what I ſhould have liked 
ſtill leſs, thrown me into it; in every coun- 
try a man is eaſily electrified by the joy of 
the publick, eſpecially when it is ſo well 
founded as on this occaſion. 
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Party rage either political or religious, = 
at leaſt in favour of the houſe of Stuart, 1s 6g 
very much diminiſhed, and J hope that be- 
fore ten years it will totally diſappear. The 
catholick religion has more followers than 
the eſtabliſhed, which is in fact the religion 
of the rich. All the lower claſs of people 
in Ireland, except in the north, are catbo- 
lies; they obſerve lent and faſt-days with 
a degree of regularity that terrifies a man 
who wiſhes to faſt in the Scotch faſhion only. 
Holy ſaturday, by way of rejoicing, ſome 
butchers carry a herring covered with rib- 
bands through the ſtreets, and whip it with 
rods, at every open place, while a crowd 
of children follow crying, Baye, baye, 
% baye ;”. like ſhcep. 
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The common people call an Engliſh 
ſhilling a hog, and a fix-pence, a pig, as 
the Engliſh ſhilling 1s worth a penny more 
than the Iriſh ; they wanted to diſtinguiſh 
both, and they called the former after the 
moſt common and moſt uſeful animal in 
Ireland. The Iriſh have a deal of friend- 
ſhip for the pig, he lives as a companion 
with the country-people, and when nurſes 
wiſh to careſs their children, they call them 
„My little pig,” or, © piggy.” 


There is a celebrated univerſity at Dub- 


lin; the profeſſors places are really too 


rich, although they don't think fo : there 
are many of them well informed and very 
amiable. Before the reformation it was 
probably ncecflary for them to become 
prieſts before they could be profeſſors, 
and as ſuch they could not marry. From 
an old maid's whim, Qucen Elizabeth has 
alſo made it a ncecſſary qualification, in the 
new charter ſhe granted. Although almoſt 
all the profeſſors are married, they appear 
to obey the law, for their wives do not 
take their huſband's names. 


There 
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There 1s a handſome library in the col- 
lege, where there are many books and 
ſcarce manuſeripts, particularly in the Iriſh 
language: there is alſo a cabinet of natu- 
ral hiſtory and anatomy ; in the latter is 
the ſkeleton of a man, all whoſe joints and 
a part of the fleſh were offified ; he lived 
ſome time in this ſtate, till at laſt the more 
important organs were attacked. 


They drink much leſs in Dublin and in 
every part of Ireland than I had imagined: 
generally in the chief houſes, an hour or 
even half an hour aſter the departure of 
the ladies the man of the houſe puſhes his 
glaſs to the middle of the table and gets 
up; however I do not mean to deny that 
there are drinking parties, where they fa- 
crifice very hberally to Bacchus: I ſaw a 
droll inſtance. of this: one cvening, as I 
was going home, a man who was very 
drunk puſhed up againſt another, who not 
ſtirring from the place, the drunken man 
fell down; he ſoon got up however, and 


ſeizing his antagoniſt by the collar, aſked 


him for his addreſs, and wanted him to 


fight 


© ww © 
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fight right or wrong: this the other de- 
clined. After a warm altercation, well 
ſaid the firſt, J perceive you are not a 
« gentleman, and conſequently can't fight 
8 * like one, well! PII box“ you for fix- 
a e pence.” The other appeared to conſent 
d to this, but as, in order to box, he muſt 
e take off his clothes, he was obliged to let 
go his hold, and his antagoniſt took this 
opportunity of ſlipping into the crowd 


— — 


A unperceived. When the drunken man 
: had ſtripped he looked every where for 
r his antagoniſt, and not perceiving him be- 
f gan to cry out © Where is the louſy raſcal, 
s © where is &.”—And he went about to 
8 every perſon aſking them © Are you not 
it da the louſy raſcal?” However when his 
A paſſion cooled, nobody thinking it ineum- 
a bent to anſwer ſo impertinent a queſtion, 
I he 
y 3 _ 3 

* 


* To box means to fight with your fiſts, in order 
to do it according to rule, you muſt lay a wager, 
otherwiſe you are anſwerable for the conſequences: + 
but if you bet any ching, you may ſafely knock out 
your antagoniſt's eyes, or break his jaw. 


© Q. - 5B 
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he went to dreſs himſelf, but his ſhirt had 
dilappeared.* 
Aſter 


pI 


— — n 


— 


„Drinking,“ ſays a modern author, « is the vice 
a of men whoſe lives are viciſſitudes of toil and care, 
« of danger and ſecurity, It is the vice of ſailors, 
« ſoldiers, and huntſmen: of thoſe who exerciſe 
« boiſterous occupations or dangerous amuſements. 


It is alſo the vice of the lower claſs of people in 
every country where they poſſeſs no property, or 
where the poſſeſſion of it is inſecure. No people in 
the world drink more than the Ruſſians and Poliſh 
boors, This cannot be entirely referred to climate, 
for, though the Italians and Spaniards are abſtemious, 
the Turks, to whom wine is prohibited by their reli- 
gion, have recourſe to opium, to procure a tempo- 
rary oblivion of exiſtence, A ſtriking inſtance of 
the influence of property in this reſpect is mentioned 
by Cox, in his travels through Poland, A Poliſh 
nobleman, Zamoiſki, enfranchiſed {ix villages in 
1760. While the peaſants were in a ſtate of ſer- 
vitude, Zamoiſki was occaſionally obliged to pay 
fines for diſorders committed by them, for in a 
ſtate of drunkeneſs, they would attack and ſome- 
times kill paſſengers: ſince their freedom he has 
ſeldom received any complaints of this kind againſt 


them, 


NOTE OF THE TRANSLATOR, 
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After having ſeen every thing curious, 
g and prepared every thing that could con- 
tribute to the ſafety or agreeableneſs of 
my journey, I began to think of ſetting 
out. Mr. Burton Conyngham was kind 
enough to procure me a paſſport from the 
Lord Lieutenant, and to give me ſeveral 
letters for his country friends: he begged 
of me alſo to write to him from time to 

time, and to begin my rambles from his 


4 houſe in the county of Wicklow. The 
1 commander in chief General Cunningham 
1 gave me a general letter of recommenda- 
. tion, and 1 fixed on the 25th of May, for 


the day of my departure. 


F I intended to ſet out in the morning, but 
| I was invited to dine with a charming fa- 
mily: a good dinner and pretty women 
are allurements I have never been able to 


reſiſt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
— 
LAGENIA, OR LEINSTER. 


THE MINE OF GOLD. ..WICKLOW. ..; 
WEXFORD. 


H AVING formed my plan, I took my 
ſtick in my hand, put my baggage in my 
pockets, and gaily began my journey: it 
was lucky J had this ſtick, for otherwiſe a 
ſon of St. Patrick, would have fractured 
his ſkull on the pavement. 


As I walked along the flags, I perceived 
a young boy amuſing himſelf by leaping 


near the iron rails, that are before the 


houſes: his foot was caught by the point 
of one of them. As he leaped with great 
force, he would not have bcen able to re- 


cover himſelf, and his head would have 
been daſhed againſt the pavement ; by a 
good blow of the ſtick I extricated his foot 
before his leap was finiſhed, and he fell on 
his 
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his legs, I then examined the wound, his 


foot was almoſt pierced through; I got him 


carried to an apothecary's, and when his 
wound was dreſſed, Don't be ſuch a fool 
<« another time,” ſaid I, putting a ſhilling 
into his hand. My journey, thought I, 
muſt be uſefulfor it is ſcarcely begun and 
I have already ſaved a man's life! I con- 
ſidered this a good omen and went on. 


I ſtopped at a houſe to aſk the way from 
a man on horſeback who was chatting at 
the door. After J had gone on about a mile 
this man overtook me, we entered into 
converſation, and after ſome time, „If,“ 
ſaid he, you chooſe to get up behind 
*© me you are welcome, as we are going to 
the ſame place; I am an old ſoldier.” 
I am a young one,” ſaid I, © and much 
e obliged to you.” I got up behind him 
in a moment; we began to talk of our 
campaigns, and I was ſorry to part this 
honeſt fellow, of whom I know nothing, 
but that I believe he is quarter-maſter at 
Dublin. 


VOL. 1. a. I had 
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I had neither calculated the diſtance 
nor the time properly when I left Dublin, 


eight miles, ſaid I, are nothing, but eight 
Inſh miles are no trifle; it was eleven 
o'clock when I arrived at the houſe where 
I intended to ſtop: the doors were bolted, 
and an additional misfortune was that the 
perſon who invited me was not at home, 
there was no inn nearer than four miles, 
and I ſhould return towards Dublin: 1 
would rather go ten miles forward than 
turn back four, ſo I puſhed on: about 
half paſt twelve 1 got into a village, every 
ſoul was aſleep; at laſt I perecived light 
in a cabin, it was inhabited by poor 
workmen who returned from the city; I 
aſked for hoſpitality, and they offercd me 
every thing that was in the houſe; I paſled 
the night on a ſtool with my beck leaning 
againſt the wall. This was not very plea- 
ſant for my firſt day's journey, but I was 
obliged to have patience, and there was no 
neceſſity of awaking me in the morning. 


About day-break all the animals, who 
ſept higgledy-piggledy with their maſters, 


{ſoon 
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ſoon informed me that the ſun was riſen: I 
got out of this wretched retreat of indi- 
gence! How ſalutary ſuch a leſſon would 
have I to me had I bcen bred in afflu- 
ence! I would recommend to parents to 
oblige their children to paſs ſome nights 
in this manner; they would profit more 
by it, than by whole years ſpent at ſchool. 
In order to pity the poor and to be deſirous 
of ſerving them, we muſt become acquaint- 
ed with their ſituation: the rich, who hear 
them ſpoken of only with contempt, turn 
aſide from them with horror. 


About four in the morning I went to 
the camp at Bray, and examined at my 
leiſure the regularity and elegance of the 
barracks: except ſome centinels, nobody 
was awake; I was ſcandalized at finding 
the ſoldiers faſt aſleep, and at being awake 
myſelf at ſo early an hour: after rambling 
a good deal in the ncighbourhood, I was 
fatigued too, I ſat down at the foot of a 
tree and fell afleep. About ſeven I felt 
ſomething ſtir in my pocket, and a voice 
bawled out: © Are you dead fir?” Yee, 
G 2 faid 
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ſaid I, and the apparition, which muſt have 
been the devil himſelf or ſome old witch 
belonging to the camp, ran like lightening. 


I left my bed without much reluQance, 
and having enquired for Mr. Conyngham's 
houſe, I was told it was three miles off. I 
got at laſtto Roche's-Town, but it was only 
half after eight; it was with difficulty I 
could ſpeak to any body, and I was told 
the man of the houſe was ſick and that they 
did not breakfaſt *till eleven; I was once 
more obliged to have patience. A perſon 
does not know the value of a good break- 
faſt, when he lies a-bed all the morning, 
but after ſuch a night as I ſpent and ſo 
light a ſupper, it is a quite different thing. 


Mr. B. Conyngham was ſurrounded by 
his family and a battalion of phyſicians, 
ſurgeons and apothecaries: I was not even 
permitted to ſpeak to him: this ſeemed 
very odd for a ſimple cold, but I was not 
at all uncaſy: when a rich man, thought 
J, hurts his finger, thoſe who are about him 
look melancholy, and if he catches cold 

the 
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the faculty are called in, they very gravely 


make him ſwallow their pills, in order to 


acquire ſome credit, and to fill their purſes. 
I was miſtaken for his ſickneſs proved fatal. 


I was under the neceſſity of continuing 
my journey; paſling over the wild moun- 
tains which ſeem to cover Dublin, I arriv- 
ed, afigr walking three or four hours, at 
Enniſ where I was kindly received 
by Mr. Walker, who has made profound 
reſearches into the antiquittes of Ireland. 
This little town belongs to Lord Powerſ- 
court: his park and houſe are ſome of the 
moſt curious places near Dublin: it is in 


this park the Dargle runs, in the valley 


called after it, and of which the inhabi- 
tants are juſtly vain: in this park is to be 
ſeen alſo the caſcade of Powerſcourt, which 
ſtrangers come to viſit from a great diſ- 
tance. The maſs of water is not very con- 
ſiderable, but the caſcade is very high and 
reſembles in whiteneſs an old man's hair 
agitated by the wind: the compariſon is 
rather original, but it may paſs. The val- 
ley into which this river falls is undoubt- 

G 3 edly 
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edly the moſt romantic and the beſt wood- 
ed in Ireland: this little river runs five or 
fix miles through a very fine country. 


% 1 
„ 2 * 2 6 


The inn-keeper of Eniſkerry is the re- 4 
preſentative of the O' Tooles, to whom this «10 
fine country belonged, and whoſe property 
was confiſcated for not ſubmitting to the a 
Engliſh yoke. He has got the coat of arms ; 
of the new proprietors on his ſign. — 


a D ap „e RV Xx hoe 


If the Emigrants ever return to France | 
without recovering their property, it won't 
be on my own eſtate at leaſt that I'll turn 
inn- keeper. 


On a hill near the town may be ſeen one 
of theſe curious cavities, which nature has 
dug in many parts of the mountains of 5 
this country: the road paſſes through them, 
which is right becauſe theſe chaſms are the 
only places where people can paſs, with- 
out climbing to the top. 


Returning towards the eaſt, I accoſted a 
countryman who explained to me ſeveral 
| particulars 


e I Wot” — 4 
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particulars relative to the country with a 
deal of good ſenſe: the inhabitants of the 
county of Wicklow are in general very 
intelligent, and the country is very well 
tilled, particularly near the ſea- coaſt; the 
mountains, which are not very high, and 
the number of rich houſes add to the beau- 
ty of the proſpeR. 


I ſoon got to Olly-Brook, where I was 
received by Lord Moleſworth, to whoſe 
goodneſs I had been already indebted at 
Dublin. The laurel-tree, the arbutus, the 
holly-oak, and even the myrtle are com- 
mon enough in this country, though fruit 
is ſcarce; the reaſon is that heat 1s requi- 
ite to ripen fruit, but theſe green trees 
have more need of a temperate climate in 
winter. 


It was here that Robert Adair, ſo cele- 
brated in ſong both in Ireland and Scot- 
land, lived. I have ſeen his picture, he 
was the anceſtor of Lord Moleſworth, and 
of Sir Robert Hodſon, to whom Olly-Brook 
belongs, I heard the following ſtory about 

him, 
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him. A Scotchman, undoubtedly a toper 
of the firſt claſs, having heard of the prow- 
eſs of Robert Adair, came from Scotland 
for the purpoſe of challenging him to 
drink: the moment he landed in Dublin, 
he aſked every body in his jargon, Ken ye 
one Robert Adair ? till at laſt he found 
him out. He went to his houſe, aſked to 
ſpeak with him and told him his buſineſs: 
Robert Adair was then at table, and of- 
fered to decide the matter on the ſpot, the 
Scotehman would not agree to this, but 
told him every thing was ready at the inn 
at Bray. 


Our two champions went to the field of 
battle, but after ten bottles were drank the 
Scotchman fell under the table: on this 
Robert Adair rank the bell, aſked for the 
eleventh bottle, and in prefence of the 
waiters got aſtride on the poor Scotchman ; 
finiſhed the bottle in a ſingle draught, and 
began to huzza with all his might. 


When the poor Scotchman recovered 


from his debauch, he returned to town : 
| his 
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his adventure made a noiſe, and the little 
boys ran after him crying, Ken ye one Ko- 
bert Adair? to which he anſwered, I ken 
the dil. 


This might have happened in former 
times, but as I am an impartial author and 
would wiſh to do juſtice to every one, I 
am convinced if the battle happened at 
preſent, the Scotchman would gain the vic- 


| tory. . . . provided I was not one of the 


combatants, *tis all I aſk. 


Following the windings of a romantic 
valley bordered by ſteep hills, moſtly co- 
vered with trees from the bottom to the 


top, I arrived at Mr. Latouche's at Bel- 


view. Mrs. Latouche has a ſchool, of 
which ſhe 1s the miſtreſs, and where ſhe 
mantains twenty four young ſcholars.— 
When they arrive at maturity ſhe gives 
them a dowery and marrics them to honeſt 
labourers. This is one of the moſt noble 
and rational amuſements I ever ſaw people 
of fortune occupied with. Nothing would 
ſooner improve a country than a ſucceſſion 


of 
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of virtuous young women accuſtomed to 
labour, induſtry, and conſequently to 


honeſty. 


I walked about the neighbourhood, as 
uſual, entered the cottages of the pea- 
ſants and chatted with them: by this 
means we have often an opportunity of 
ſeeing how ill- founded a reputation for be- 
nevolence is, but what a pleaſure to find 
it to be true! Several houſes were clean 
and well furniſhed, induſtry introduced 
comfort; thoſe peaſants, who have retain- 
ed the ſimplicity of their manners, thank 
Providence for having once at leaſt beſtow- 
ed wealth ſo deſervedly. In the pariſh- 
church is a ſuperb monument of white 
marble, erected in honour of David La- 
touche by his three ſons. David came 
from France, at the time of the repeal of 
the edit of Nantes, and by perſcvering 
induſtry during forty ycars, acquired a 
conſiderable fortune: although a banker, 
he was humane and charitable: it is ſaid 
of him that towards the decline of life he 
never went out, without having his pock- 
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ets full of ſhillings which be gave to the 
poor; when ſomebody remarked to him 
that if he gave money to all thoſe who aſk- 
cd it, he would beſtow it on ſeveral un- 
worthy objects: © Yes,” ſaid he, © butif 
« jt is well beſtowed to one in ten, that's 
« ſufficient.” The church in which this 
monument ſtands was built by him : over 
the door is inſcribed, Of thy own, oh my 
God, do 1 give unto thee. 


It was at Belview I learned the melan- 
choly news of Mr. B. Conyngham's death! 
Although this was the twelfth day of my 
journcy, and that I had really travelled 
a good deal, I was only ſeventeen miles 
from Dublin; I was ſome time puzzled 
about what I ought to do, for I clearly 
perccived that on account of this misfor- 
tune I would be liable to a deal of trouble 
and fatigue without any advantage, at leaſt 
for myſelf; at length, however, after many 
reflections, the utility which I ſuppoſed 
would reſult from the exccution of my pro- 
ject, made me overlook any perſonal con- 
ſideration; I reſolved to puſh on boldly 

and 
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and to commit the reſt to Providence, I 
even reſolved to preſent the letters which 
the deceaſed had given me, thoughIſhould 
be looked on as a courier from the other 
world. 


I paid my reſpects to the oldeſt and larg- 
eſt arbutus tree, not only in Ireland, but 
even ſuperior to any in the mountains of 
Nice and Provence. It is to be ſeep in the 
charming garden of Mount-Kennedy: the 
trunk of the tree is at leaſt three feet in 
diameter; the wind and age have inclined 
it to one fide, and in this ſituation it has 
taken root, and thrown out branches of an 
extraordinary ſize, ſo that this tree alone 
forms a wood of arbutus trees. 


From thence I went to the barren moun- 
tains of the county Wicklow, and got to 
Loughilla one of Mr. Peter Latouche's 
ſeats, which a perſon is ſurprized to find 
in ſo wild a place; the next houſe 1s fix 
miles off; there are even no cabins but 
at a great diſtance: this is a ſpot of fer- 


tile ground near a pretty lake, and as 
diſtinct 
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diſtinct from the reſt of the county as an 

iſland is from the water by which it is ſur- 
rounded. Following the courſe of the 
ſtream which flows from the lake, I went 
to Glandalough, which ſignifies the valley 
of the two lakes. Tis remarkable that 
every ancient name in this county has a 
peculiar ſignification; in this caſe the mean- 
ing is plain, for the two lakes join at the 


very place, which is alſo called the ſeven 
churches. 


In this deſert place are the moſt ancient 
monuments of the devotion of former ages, 
which may be traced to the firſt ages of 
chriſtianity. St. Kevan, or Cavan, found- 
cd a monaſtery here in the third or fourth 
century of the chriſtian era, probably on 
the ruins of ſome building of the Druids, 
who choſe the moſt remote places for the 
cclebration of thcir religious cercmonies. 
It was a long time a biſhopric, but is now 
joined to that of Dublin. The ruins of 
ſeven churches, and of one of thoſe round 
towers ſo common in Ireland, and the ori- 
gin of which is fo little known, may be ſeen 


here. 


— — — — — 
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here. All theſe towers are built after the 
{ame model: they have all a door fifteen or 
twenty feet high, generally towards the 
caſt, ſome narrow windows and not the 
ſmalleſt veſtige of a ſtaircaſe inſide, except 
lome ſtep-ſtones, which might have been 
placed to ſupport ſome floors, through 
which there muſt have been trap-doors to 
get from one to the other by means of a 
ladder; theſe towers are generally at ſome 
diſtance from a church, and in a remote 
ſituation. The one at Brechin, near Mon- 


trofe in Scotland, is preciſely of the ſame 


kind. I rcad ſome ume lince, in an ac- 
count of a voyage to the north of Aſia, 
of ſimilar towers. The traveller was not, 
I preſume, acquainted with Ireland: he 
had eſcaped from Siberia, whcre he had 
been forced to remain many years; he 


mentions having ſcen many of the ſe towers 


in that part of Tartary, which hes to the 
north caſt of the Caſpian ſca: he gives an 
engraving of one of them, with the ruins 
ncar it, Which were,” he ſays, © a houſe 
of prayer, near which theſe towers are 
always fituaicd,” Were it not for the 

| dreſs 
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dreſs and appearance of the people whom 
he painted at the foot of it, a perſon would 
ſuppoſe it to be a view of Iriſh ruins.— 
However this may be, the Inſh have the 
greateſt veneration for the ruins of Glan- 
dalough, they come there from a great way 
off to do penance for their fins, and make 
a pilgrimage on the anniverſary of the ſaint, 
which falls on the third of June: they af- 
terwards dance and amuſe themſelves till 
nightfall. 


In this holy retreat is a remedy for 
every complaint! If you have a pain in 
your arm, you have only to put it through 
a hole made in the ſtone for this purpoſe : 
there is alſo a place where you may rub 
your back, and another where you may 
rub your head; if you can put your arms 
round a pillar in the middle of the grave— 
yard, you may rely on the fidelity of Your 
wife. The ſaint's bed is a hole about fix 
feet long dug in the rock; it poſſeſſes a re- 
markable virtue; a perſon can get to it only 
by ſliding down the ſteep fide of the moun- 
tain, juſt above the lake : whoever has 
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courage enough to go there in this manner, 
is ſure never to die in child-bed: in hopes 
of this, a great number of wives and of 
girls (who expect ſoon to become fo) come 
to make their rounds. I am inclined to 
believe it 1s on this account they bring ſo 
many children into the world, and with 
ſo little labour; all this ſeemed quite ap- 
plicable to me on the commencement of 
my journey; I put my arm chrough the 
hole; rubbed my hcad againſt one ſtone, 
my back aga inſt another, and thus took in 
a cargo of health againſt the journcy. I 
even tried to embrace the pillar, but ſhall 
not tell whether I ſuccceded : with reſpeR 
to the ſaint's bed, as there was no great 
danger I ſhould die of the accident it ſo 


effectually prevents, I did not trouble my- 
ſelf about it. 


Rathdrum is a little town at ſome diſ- 
tance from this celebrated place; it is very 
thriving and manufactures a deal of flan- 
nel; the country people appear to be in- 
duſtrious and more comfortable than elſe- 
where. The firſt monday of every month 

there's 
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there's a fair, where I have been aſſured 
that upwards of four thouſand pounds 
worth of flannels are ſold. Lord.. ( 
forget his name) has built a ware-houſe to 
contain them at his own expence, *Tis 
he has encouraged this new manufacture, 
it docs him a deal of honour, and will be 
highly beneficial to his tenantry. 


The peaſants are very curious to know 
what o'clock it is: women and children 
come out of the cabins every moment, to 
aſk paſſengers what the hour is, perhaps 
for the plcaſure of ſecing a watch, or of 
entering into converſation. In the neigh- 
bourhood 1s 2 valuable copper-mine : the 
company was obliged to lay out { 60,000, 
before they got any return : therc are now 
near three hundred workmen employed in 
it. The water that flows out of the mine 
is conveyed over iron plates, made for the 
purpoſe: it diſſolves a portion of them; 
and the copper it contains is precipitated 
on them. They uſe an cxpcdicnt tolera- 
bly ingenious to renew the air at the bots 
tom of the mine: they convey a little ſtrcam 
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over ſome buſhes placed at the opening; 
the water falls in drops and forms a cur- 
rent of air. 


The gold-mine, which made ſuch a noiſe 
about the end of 1795, is fix or ſeven 
miles diſtance acroſs the mountains: I was 
often obliged to aſk the way; and my de- 
mand excited the curioſity of the peaſants; 
they quitted their work before they an- 
ſwered me, aſked me ſome queſtion in my 
turn, wanted to know if the mine would 
be ſoon worked, if government had ſent 
me there and a thouſand things of the ſame 
nature, they then began to tell me of a 
perſon who ſent his children there a ſun- 
day morning after it had rained, and that 
they brought back gold to the value of 
twenty guineas. In ſuch caſes the perſons 
who find any are remembered, and thoſe 
who loſe their time and ſometimes their 
life in a fruitleſs ſearch, are forgotten.— 
There were many workmen who ſpent 
whole days and nights labouring, without 
finding any thing that could repay their 
trouble, and at laſt, cxhauſied by fatigue, 
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returned to their family the third or fourth 
day, and died almoſt inſtantly, 


There was a river, tolerably rapid, on 
my way, which I muſt ford over or go a 
round of four or five miles: it was rather 
warm, and I took the opportunity of bath- 
ing; a country-man decently dreſſed, who 
was chatting with me about the gold-mine, 
in order to have the pleaſure of talking 
about it ſometime longer, followed my ex- 
ample and even carried my clothes to the 


other fide. 


The place where the peaſants have dug 
for gold is at the foot of a pretty ſteep 
mountain (called Cruachan) at the fource 
of a ſtream or rather of a torrent. It ne- 
ver occurred to them to look for it at the 
de of the mountain, from whence the 
gold in the ſtream evidently proceeded. 


This torrent 1s called the golden ſtream 
in Iriſh, and lately in Engliſh the poor 
man's ſtream; this would render it proba- 
ble that they formerly found gold there. 
I extract the following paſſage from Ge- 


— 
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neral Vallancey's reſcarches on Iriſh anti- 


quities, printed twenty years before the 
diſcovery of the gold-mine of 'Wicklow. 


The ancient hiſtory of Ireland men- 
ce tions that this iſland abounded in gold, 
* (afoſd or aphoſd) and there was a place 
* for melting this precious metal called 
* aphoſt, on the river Laiphi, where the 
© gold was bearvazn, or refined: that there 
« were two kinds of gold, one yellow or 
© buidh, the other white or ban, that the 
© name of the art iſt who firſt purified and 
© manufactured this metal was Inachaden. 
“ The paſlage is written in this manner in 
&« the Liter lucamus, wriuen in the reign 
ce of king Tigbearmas. I bis prince civi— 
c lized his ſubjects; he introduced the 
* method of dying ſtuff blue, green, or 
ce purple; the method of purify ing gold 
ce js aſcribcd to him: Trackadan aim an 
c cearda ro bearbh an d'or arus i foardhith, 
* (no aphoſd) irrthir Laiph ro bearbhan : 
ce that is, the name ot the perſon who pu- 
« rified gold was Inachadan, nd this was 
« done at ſoardi (or aphoſd) on the caſtern 
ce coaſt of the Laipſi, or tbe Litley.” 
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What is more remarkable is that the 
learned General, who did not believe that 
gold was ever found in Ireland, quotes this 
paſſage to prove the received tradition of 
the Scythian colony that was tranſported 
to Ireland; from this he draws the follow- 
ing concluſion: Here we have the word 
« aphoſd for gold, a word unknown to all 
* the Ccltic nations. We know that Ire- 
« land never produced any gold, conſe- 
« quently this is a forcign word: but we 
* know that the Scythians inhabited the 
“ banks of the Phafis, in Colchis, where 


- 
cc thera To nlantyy nt thie Vreni wat. IJ 
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He then gives us to underſtand tbat it was 
a corrupt tradition of the Scythian colony, 
that aſcribed to a country where it never 
had been found, a ſubſtance that abound- 
ed in the place they had quitted. 


The Liffy riſes four or five miles from 


the place where gold has been found, and 


runs ncar the eaſtern fide of it, 'till within 
two or three miles of the other fide of 
mount Croghan, 1t afterwards almoſt ſur- 
rounds the county Kildare, and falls into 


the 
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the fea at Dublin, Theſe circumſtances 
ſhould induce us to give ſome degree of 
credit to the ancicnt manuſcripts, partieu- 
larly as the jewels and military ornaments 
found in the bogs, and other places where 
battles were fought, ® appear to be made 
of gold of the fame quality as that which 
has been found at the foot of Mount Cro- 
ghan or Cruachan. 


I had a letter from Mr. B. Conyngham 
for the officer of his regiment, who com- 
manded the troops ſtationed to guard the 
mine, and to prevent the peaſants from 
working there. He walked with me about 
| the 


— 


* In the bog near Cullen ſwords of braſs were 
found, perfectly reſembling thoſe ſuppoſed to have 
been uſed by the Carthaginians, | 


The maſter of the mint at London after compar- 
ing theſe braſs-ſwords with thoſe Sir W. Hamilton 
dug up ſome years ago on the plain of Cannæ, de- 
clared that the reſemblance was ſo great, both with 
reſpect to the quality of the metal, and the ſhape of 
the ſwords, that he was of opinion they had been 
melted in the ſame furnace, and caſt in the ſame mould. 
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the place, it is inconceivable what a num- 
ber of holes avarice has made them dig in 
this wonderful ſtream : ſome perſons aſ- 
ſured me they ſaw four thouſand men works 
ing there together; in every hole ſome- 
thing was found, though not by the work- 
men, but by the women and children, who 
had nothing elſe to do but to examine. 


The ſum total of what was found there 
may amount to three or four thouſand 
pounds; the largeſt picce of gold weighed 
twenty-two ounces, and was worth cighty 
guincas: it appears that the gold was in a 
ſlate of fuſion, and was carricd down the 
mountain by the current, together with the 


mud, ſtones and trees that are found in the 


ſtream: this picce of twenty-two ounces 
was found fixcd to a ſtone, as if it had been 
melted cn it, and the labourcr who found 
it was obligcd to get it off with a hammer. 
Government has ſince prohibited any per- 


ſon from working there, and if it had not 


done ſo all che vagabonds of the three king- 
doms, and pcrhaps ſome from the conti- 
nent would have aſſembled there, and the 

| majority 
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majority being deceived in their expeQa- 
tions, would have probably plundered the 
neighbouring houſes to procure ſubſiſ- 
tence. There is always a guard of twenty 
or thirty men in a little village at ſome diſ- 
tance, and a centinel on the ſpot to pre- 
vent people from ſearching for gold. 


It remains to inquire whether it would 


be advantageous or not, to ſearch for gold 
in this mine. 


Government can't always have a guard 
here, and 'tis certain the moment the guard 
goes away, the peaſants will return to work, 
though it were a thouſand years hence. 
The profit government would derive from 
working it would be very trifling, for I am 
@nvinced it would be much inferior tothe 
expence, except they employed ſlaves in 
this work, as they do in Peru, on whom 
they might exerciſe the moſt refined eru- 
city; without this every time a labourer 
ſtooped he would be ſuſpected of ſtcaling, 
and the facility with which he might do ſo 
would encourage him. Something how- 
evcr 
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ever muſt be done, in order not to leave 
ſuch a temptation to miſery, and to pre- 
vent the confuſion which may be the con- 
ſequence. 


After ſatisfying my curioſity, I made a 


frugal repaſt in the neighbourhood on po- 


tatoes and water; then returning towards 
the caſt, I was kindly received by Mr. Baily 
at Arklow, where he is rector: he had the 
goodneſs to give me the following obſerva- 
tions on the picce of gold I ſpoke of and 
on the place in general.* 


VOL I. 1 The 


— — 


* The gold is found in marſhy ſpots by the ſide 
of a ſmall ſtream in a gravelly ſtratum, and in the 
clifts of the rock which lies beneath, of all formt. 
and ſizes, from the above down to the ſmalleſt per- 
ceptible pieces, bearing all the appearance of having 
been in a ſtate of fuſion, —Aifo when the mud and 
gravel are carefully waſhed, they afford a conſider- 
able quantity of gold dull, 


The ſecret of the mine was diſcovered about ele. 
ven or twelve years ago, by ſome people in the neigh- 
bourhood who have ſince occaſionally collected con- 
fiderable quantities But it was not publickly known 

until 
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The country near the little town of Ark- 


lou is very fine, and interſected by woods, 


mountains, plains, and vallics. The com- 
pany who own the copper-mines intend to 
make the river navigable to near Rathdrum: 
this might be very uſctul, but the expence 
would be ſo conſiderable, that except go- 
vernment aſſiſt them, I fear they won't ven- 
ture to undertake it: beſides the port of 
Arklow is ſo bad, and the coaſt ſo ſhoaly, 
that the veſicls muſt remain about a mile 
off, and put out to ſea on the ſlighteſt ap- 
pearance of bad wcather. 

I went 


— — 


until the beginning of September 1795. from that 


time ſeveral hundreds, ſometimes thouſands of the 


country people, have been daily employed in the 
ſeurch.—It is computed that gold to the value of ſe- 
veral thouſand pounds has been collected. On the 
14th of October, two companies of the Kildare Mi- 
litia, marched into Arklow, and on the following 
day, proceeded to guard the mine, on the part of 


his majeſty, 


N. B. The piece above-mentioned is the property 
of eight poor labourers, who agreed to join ſhares 
in the ſearch, | 
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; 
I went on though it rained, without any 


other ſhelter than a parapluie, which I got 
in Dublin, and which appeared very odd 
to the inhabitants of the villages where I 
palled : I ſtopped a ſhort time at Fernes, 
to examine an old tower near the ruins 
of the cathedral and of the old caſtle, 
and the palace of the biſhop, which is lar- 
ger than the capital of his dioceſe. I accoſt- 
ed a man who ſeemed a good kind of a ſoul: 
J aſked him ſeveral queſtions, but inſtead 
of anſwering he looked at me from head to 
foot, and then aſked me if I was born in a 
remote corner of the kingdom? As Iam al- 
ways ready for ſuch queſtions, I ſmiled 
and anſwered in Scotch; *I dinna ken, I 
* dinna mind,” he then aſked me where I 
came from, and whither I was going? 1 
* come from hence,” ſaid I, pointing to 
the north, © and Iam going there,” point- 
ing to the ſouth. © I know by your lan- 
* guage” ſaid he, then tipping me on the 
ſhoulder, „you are a d 


d cunning 


„ Scotchman, you are come to this coun- 
* try to make your fortune; well, well, we 
„ ſhall ſoon hear of you, for you are a 
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d.. lucky ſet!” « Neer faſh 
cc nn, Taid JI to him with a ſmile, I then 
inquired my way, which he ſhewed me 
very obligingly. 


*Tis a little ſtratagem I often made uſe 
of in my travels, and it has ſucceeded ad- 
mirably. The natives could caſily per- 
tceive me to be a ſtranger, without being 
certain from what place I came, but when 
I ſpoke ſome words of broad Scotch, they 
took me for a Scotchman, 


The Iriſh. are accuſtomed to ſce people 
of every rank come from Scotland, and 
make conſiderable fortunes in a few years ; 
it is only among forcigners that the Scotch 
character is ſeen in its true light. If one 
has made his fortune, it is ſufficient to 
draw a number of his countrymen to the 
place; they all get under his protection 
and he advances and ſupports them with 
his credit: the conſequence is, there are 
few large cities in Europe, where you may 
not be ſure of meeting ſome in a very opu- 
lent ſituation, and others attracted by their 

ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. This undoubtedly does them ho- 
nour, and a ſtranger who ſaw them in Scot- 
lend only, would be at a loſs to conceive 
how they can be ſo attached to one another 
in a foreign country. 


There 1s ſomething terrible in the rain 
of this country, for it pierces to your very 
bones, and makes you ſhiver with cold in 
the middle of ſummer, but luckily the 
wind that almoſt always ſucceeds it, ſoon 
dries you. This was exactly my caſe be- 
fore I arrived at Enniſcorthy, after being 
all day as wet as if Thad been drawn through 
the river. This town is pretty large and 
has ſome manufactures, but I delayed 
only to refreſh myſelf after my journey, 
and went three miles farther to Mr. Alcock's 
at Wilton, whole hoſpitality made me for- 
get my fatigue, I found an old man there, 
who was going from houſe to houſe with a 
plan for watering meadows; he knew how 
to make them pay a guinea a day, beſides 
entertaining him and his horſes: he ſaid he 
had been ſecretary to Pope Ganganclli.. .. 
Except a perſon aſſumes ſome appearances 

I 3 of 
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of quackery, he won't ſucceed in theſe 
countries. There was formerly a large 
town near Wilton: even in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth the ſoldiers preferred go- 
ing there to Enniſcorthy, which was then 
but a village; the plorgh at preſent paſſes 
over the ruins of the houſes, of whichit is 
difficult to perceive the traces... France 
1s not the only country that has had a La 
Vendée. e 


I went from thence to Wexford which, 
without exaggeration, is one of the uglt- 
eſt and dirtieſt cities in Ireland. The vio- 
lent exerciſe I had taken for ſome days be- 
fore, and to which I had been a long time 
unaccuſtomed, obliged me to remain there 
a week, ſlightly ill of a fever, and as an 
additional misfortune, moſt of my letters 
were from Mr. B. C I received 
however ſome attention there. Wexford is 
ſituated on a large bay, which is almoſt dry 
when the tide is out: they might gain ſeven 
or eight thouſand acres of ground by drying 
it, which would procure the advantages 


of making it a good port and of cnlarging 
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the bed of the river; the longeſt bridge 
that ever joined two pieces of land may 
be ſeen at Wexford; it took me ſeven 
minutes to go from one cnd of it to the 
other: I ſuppoſe from this it may be about 
a third of an Iriſh mile in length. It is 
the favourite walk of the belles of this 
place; there are ſeats for them to fi down 
on ſundays, and muſic which aitracts a 
great number of people, and makes it very 
pleaſant. Fortunes are better divided in 
the neighbourhood of this town than elſe- 
where; none of theſe monſtrous whales, 
that conſume the produce of an entire 
province, are to be ſcen; there are many 
inug people, but none of conſiderable for- 
tune; moſt of the people are deſcendants 
of Cromwell's ſoldiers, but as they were 
numerous, the portion of land each got 
was ſmall. 


It was in the neighhourhood of this city 
that Strongbow landed with the troops he 
brought to the aſſiſtance of Me. Dermot, 
king of Leinſter, who had been dethroned ; 
Henry the ſecond's pretext for the invaſion 

of 
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of Ireland ſome years afterwards 1s well 
known ; he made the kings and princes of 
the iſland pay him homage: the Engliſh, 
however, remained within the limits agreed 
on upwards of three hundred years, and 
did not ſubdue the country entirely *till 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. The inha- 
bitants of the barony of Forth, near Wex- 
ford, are deſcended from the followers of 
ptrongbow, they have never mixed with 
the native Iriſh; they ſpeak an odd jargon 
which reſembles Flemiſh more than mo- 
dern Engliſh. Their cuſtoms are peculiar 
to themſelves, and they intermarry with 
each other. Their houſes are cleaner and 
more comfortable than thoſe of the other 
inhabitants, they are alſo cleaner in their 
perſons, and have every appearance of be- 
ing a different race. 


In July 1793 the White-boys were to- 
tally defeated here, and never appeared 
fince. As they have Þccn much ſpoken 
of, I ſhall give ſome account of their ori- 
gin. In every country the peaſant pays 
tithes unwillingly : they are univerſally 
conſidered 


| 
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conſidered as a heavy tax, and one that 
impedes cultivation, for the labourer muſt 
pay it out of the produce of his induſtry. 
It appears more unjuſt in Ireland than. 
elſewhere, for the majority of the people 
being catholics, it ſcems very oppreſſive 
to them to pay a miniſter who IF'sften the 
only proteſtant in his pariſh, and who le- 
vics his dues very rigorouſly, Beſides the 
uſual tithe, he 1s entitled, in almoſt every 
part of Ireland, to the tenth part of the 
milk, of the eggs and of the vegetables; 
it is caly to perceive that this is very diſ- 
treſſing, when the miniſter requires them 
in kind, particularly as theſe poor wretches 
muſt contribute to the ſupport of their own 
prieſts: they have often remonſtrated on 
this ſubjc, but were not attended to; nor 


could they indeed be redreſſed without de- 


ſtroying the eſtabliſned church.“ From 


remon- 


— — 


* Tithes diſcourage agriculture, as they are a tax 
upon the rent of land, the ſtock, the labour, and pro- 
fits of the huſband- man. This is the great and fun- 
damental objection to the preſent ſyſtem of ſupport- 


ing 
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remonſtrances the peaſants began to threa- 
ten, and from threats proceeded to inſur- 
rection; thcy aſſembled in large bodies at 
night in ſeveral parts of Ireland, and in 

order 


— 


ing the clergy. But there are other evils of an in- 
ferior nature, which deſerve conſideration, as the in- 
equality in their aſſeſſment, and the oppreſſive man- 
ner in which they are collected. The induſtrious 
and active farmer loudly complains, that the idle and 
lazy grazier bears no proportion of the burden, though 
the tendency of the firſt be to increaſe the articles of 
life and the labour and population of a nation: and 
of the latter to oppoſe an inſuperable bar to every kind 
of productive improvement. This deſtructive par- 
tiality has been felt ſo ſeverely by the cultivators of 
the ground in the counties of Limerick and Tippe- 
rary, that I have been aſſured by a very intelligent 
perſon, who has lately turned his attention to agri- 
culture in one of theſe counties, that many of the far- 
mers are determined to reſume the grazing ſyſtem, 
as being leſs troubleſome and more profitable, 


With regard to the extravagance in the expence 
of collecting this tax, we have only to look to the 
great fortunes which have been every where accu- 
mulated by tithe-farmers, who frequently receive 
the full amount of the rector's revenue for collecting it» 

There 
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order to diſtinguiſh each other put their 
ſhirts over their clothes, hence they have 
been called white-boys: in this manner 
they ſcoured the country, breaking the 

miniſters 


— 


There are ſometimes accidental changes in the 
price of proviſions which may render tithes much 
heavier one year than another, 'Thus in the year 
1796, the tithe notes were paſſed in the month of 
Auguſt or September, when grain was remarkably 
high; but in a ſhort time it fell to leſs than half the 
price it bore at paſſing the notes. Hence the far. 
mer found himſelf indebted in one-fifth of his labour, 
profit, and ſtock, inftead of one tenth, which was 
the juſt due of the rector. This was ſo glaring a 


- grievance, that many of the clergy of themſelves low- 


ered their demands, according to the fall in che price 
of grain, 


If ever tithes ſhould again become a ſubject of le. 
gillative diſcuflion, we think the beſt information 
would be derived from conſulting the middling reſi- 
dent farmers in each county, as they are not above 
feeling the grievance, and are intelligent enough to 
diſtinguiſh the cauſe of it. We have heard ſome of 
thoſe complain that My, Grattan, when he brought 
forward this ſubject in the houſe of commons, did 
not ſecm to poſſeſs the minute information which 
was neceſſary, to render any changes in the ſyſtem ex- 
tenſively benefifial. | Our 
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miniſters doors, and if they could catch 
their cattle, cutting off their ears. They 
did not inſult any perſon; a traveller might 
pals through them ſafely. For theſe miſ- 


deameanors 


— 


Our author is wrong in aſſerting that the clergy 
receive the tithe in kind. On the contrary, the white- 
boys conſtantly begin by poſting notices cautioning 
the farmers not to purchaſe their tithe, but to leave 
It in the field to be carried away or not as the rector 
may think fit. We are of opinion, contrary to the 
aſſertion of the author, that a ſubſtitute for tithes may 
be eaſily found leſs oppreſſive to the people, and more 
ſatisfactory to the clergy, without endangering the 
eſtabliſhed religion. Of this nature is a land- tax 
which appears to us to poſſeſs many advantages. If 
ſome ſuch meaſures are adopteg we may at length 
expect to ſee a final ſtop put to thoſe diſgraceful 
combinations, which have ſo long agitated this un- 
fortunate country, and have ſo often threatened the 


extinction of ſociety, 


It has been frequently aſſerted that landlords alone, 
and not tenants, would profit by an abolition of 
tithes, But this objection has been often refuted, 
particularly in a late well written pamphlet on this 
ſubject. Landlords, ſays the author, uſually leaſe 
their ground at a certain rent, for twenty-one years, 
or a certain term; the tithe impropriator, on the 
| contrary. 
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demeanours the magiſtrates areſted a ſcore 
of them and put them in priſon. Their 
companions requeſted they ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, but in vain. They then threa- 

VOL. I. K tened 


contrary, demands annually a tenth in proportion to 
the increaſed production or, in plainer terms, if 
potatoes were produced one year and pine-apples the 
next; the Tight to, and conſequently the demand 
for tithes would be increaſed accordingly. 'Thus 
circumſtanced, it muſt be admitted that tithe is a 
demand vexatious from this uncertainty ; burthen- 
ſome to farmers—a tax upon that induſtry which 
feeds mankind—and demonſtrably operating as a 
bounty on paſturage, to the prejudice of agriculture, ' 


If a farmer were to acquire twenty ſhillings in 
the produce of a farm grazed with ſheep, the fleece 
Avhich may be eſtimated at a fourth part, or five 
ſhillings, would be alone ſubjected to tithe; and ſix- 
Pence would be all he would pay to the impropria- 
tor. But if he were to get twenty ſhillings by the 
production of corn, he would be liable to a tithe of 
two ſhillings. Hence it is evident that he would 
Pay four times as much in the latter caſe as in the 
former.—Therefore tithe operates as a bounty upon 


paſture, and conſequently as a diſcouragement to 
and ſubſtraction from agriculture, 


TRANSLATORm. 
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tened to deliver them by force, and ad- 
vanced to the city to the number of three 
thouſand: there were ſcarce any troops in 
Wextord: they were able to muſter only 


about a hundred and fifty ſoldiers, who 


were ſent out to meet them. In going to 
Wexford, the white-boys took an officer 
priſoner, and ſent word to the mayor that 
their priſoner would anſwer with his head 
for the ſafety of their companions. This 
cauſed a deal of uneaſineſs at Wexford; 
they had ſome cauſe to apprehend the in- 
ſurgents would put their threats in exccu- 
tion. The major of the place advanced, 


rather imprudently, to ſome diſtance from 
his men, and after ſome altercation he re- 


ccived a blow of a ſeythe, which killed 
him on the ſpot. When the troops ſaw 
this, they fired, and in two or three mi- 
nutes the whole body was diſperſed and 
put to flight, after leaving two or three 
hundred dcad on the field of battle. Some 
of the wretches who were wounded, ap- 
prchenſive of the fate they would meet 
with if taken, fled to the corn-fields, where 
they died in agony. 

Since 
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Since this battle they have not been 
heard of, and the country has been quiet ; 
this revolt may give us an idea of the 
French revolution; ſuppoſe that when the 
three thouſand men came near the town, 
the priſoners had been delivered, which 
might be juſtified by their having only a 


hundred and fifty ſoldiers to oppoſe them, 


is it not evident that they would make freſh 
demands, and would at laſt command obe- 
dience? If government then left them quiet 
three weeks, or negociated with them, in- 
ſtead of three thouſand, they would in- 


creaſe to thirty thouſand, and would at 


length deſtroy the government, from which 
they had at firſt requeſted a favour, 


I found a French ſamily eſtabliſhed five 
or {1x years here: a veſſel failed from Brit- 
tany in 1791, and put into Wexford from 
ſtreſs of weather, there were upwards of 
thirty perſons on board, moſt of whom 
ſoon quiued this town ; there remained at 
Wexford only a lady with her three daugh- 
ters and a male relation, rathcr advanced 
in years, who had a daughter that was mar- 

* 2 ricd ; 
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ried; at the end of two years, when they 
had ſpent all they had, the inhabitants 
made a ſubſcription for them, which ena- 
bled them, though with difficulty, to ſub- 
Pſt the three following years, one of the 
young ladies married a young man in the 
town, who ſeems to be in ſtriving circum- 
ſtances. 


I would not have been fo diffuſe on this 
ſubject, if the elderly man had not been 
the object of an act of gratitude, which 
does honour to humanity. Many Engliſh 
priſoners confined in a ſmall town in Brit- 
tany, were periſhing with hunger and mt- 
ſery, during the tyranny of Roberſpiere. 
An elderly lady pitying their ſituation, re- 
ſolved to aſſiſt them at the riſk of her life, 
and even gave them money to enable them 
to eſcape. They inquired if there was 
any thing in their power, by which, they 
could teſtify their gratitude ? I have a re- 
lation at Wexford, ſaid ſhe, he is an Emi- 


grant: this may give you an idea of his 


ſituation ; ſend him this note, and if you 


can ſerve him you will oblige me. 
When 
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When they got home they inquired if 
fuch a perſon was at Wexford ; ſoon after 
the elderly man received a very polite let- 
ter from a merchant of the name of Me. 
Gibbon, acknowledging the obligations he 
was under to his relation in Brittany, and 
begging him to receive a bank- note for 
twenty guineas as a trifling mark of his 
gratitude: he received another letter alſo, 
which I ſaw, from an Engliſn officer named 
Yeſcombe, who gave him an annual pen- 
fion of {,24 till he ſhould return to France, 
and ſent him the firſt quarter in advance. 
At the recital of ſuch acts a man's heart 
dilates, and one finds a pleafure in diſco- 
vering a grateful and benevolent fellow-- 
creature without the declamation of thoſe 
haranguers, who are content with fine 


fpeeches, which often make more noiſe 
than the act welt. 


I have met with ſo many of theſe gen- 
tlemen, and have bcen fo often duped by 
them, that I am almoſt tempted to treat 


with ridicule whoever makes me a general 
offer of friendſhip. One day a perſon of 


K 3 this 
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this kind made me offers of ſervice, to which 
I anſwered with a frigid politeneſs; << But,” 


faid he, you don't appear to believe what 


<« Ifay?” After ſome heſitation, Why, 
<« really,” faid I, «I don't believe a word 
« of it.” © You don't believe it,” ſaid 
he. If,“ faid I, “you do me the ſer- 
« vices you promiſe, I ſhall be grateful 
„for them, but if, like many others, you 
« forget me the moment I am out of fight, 
give me leave not,to be ſurpriſed, and 
not to be vexed by it.“ 


Whilſt T was at Wexford a republican 
privateer had the impudence to come to 
the harbour's mouth, and levy contribu- 
tions on all the ſhips that ſailed out; ſhe 
afterwards contrived to eſcape: I followed 
her example, and got to Gulph-Bridge, 
about twelve miles off, to the houſe of an 
honeſt, rich quaker, where J arrived wet 
and dirty : but theſe good people received 
me kindly. They made out a great coat 


for me, with which I ſat down at table, it 


would cover three like me, one of the 
quakers, remarking its vaſt extent, cut off 


half 
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half of the piece of roaſt-beef and put it 
on my plate ſaying, © Friend thou ought 
« to fill thy belly.” I perceived they did 
not ſay grace either before or after dinner, 
but the good woman remained ſome mo- 
| | ments with her eyes fixed on her plate, 
> FF then fetched a deep ſigh and told me, 
| þ © We believe it is better think without 
| © © ſpeaking, than ſpeak without thinking.” 
pM In the morning the young lady ſaid, 
| FF Friend haſt thou ſlept well?” ſo grace- 

N fully, that if ſhe had ſaid the night before, 
* Friend, ſleep well?” It would probably 


1 have hindered me from cloſing my eyes. 
* | CHAP. Iv. 

3 — ̃x 

N | 

t MOMONIA, OR MUNSTER. 

l WATERFORD. . . . CORK. . , . BANTRY, 
it 1 SOON arrived at Paſſage, a little town 
e wherc you paſs the river below Waterford, 


which its name ſufficiently indicates: 1 
went 
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went to ſee New-Geneva, it conſiſts of an 
exteiifive range of barracks, built by the 
Geneveſe, to whom government had giveh 
an aſylum. In one of the frequent revo- 
lations of this Lilliputian ſtate, ſome ar- 
tiſans conceived ſuch an averſion for the 
few form of government, that they quitted 
the republic and fixed themſelves near 
Waterford, where they obtained permiſ- 
fion to build a town, to the expenee of 
which the government of this country con- 
tributed : they then requeſted privileges, 
which would have put them in the ſame 
fituation they were in on the continent, and 
have enabled them to go on in the ſame 
manner. . . the Iriſh would have found 
them very turbulent neighbours; but they 
might have profited by their induſtry : 
while theſe demands were under conſide- 
ration, hearing there had bcen another re- 
volution at Geneva, by which their friends 
became maſters, they immediately aban- 
doned their newly acquired poſſeſſions, 
and returned where they expected an op- 

portunity of ſignalizing their courage. 
Government, 
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Government, however, thought proper 
to profit of the houſes, and converted them 
into barracks, the remote ſituation of which 
renders them a diſagreeable abode for of- 
ficers. 


Directing my courſe ſoutherly I arrived 
at Tramore, one of the moſt remarkable 
places 1n Ireland, on account of the 1dlers, 
who aſſemble there to bathe in the ſea. 
During ſummer it is much frequented by 
company; the ſand is very pleaſant for 
bathcrs, but not for ſhips, which are ine- 
virably loſt, when driven on it by the wind. 


At ſome diſtance a little ſtream falls into 
the ſea, and opens a communication be- 
tween it and the interior parts of the coun- 
try; by means of which, when the tide is 
in, the ſalt-water overflows three or four 
thouſand acres of a very good ſoil; I am 
convinced that by properly laying out two 
thouſand pounds, a dyke and ſluice might 
be conſtructed, or a flood-gate which the 
water would ſhut by its weight, and thus 
this extenſive piece of ground would be 
gained, I at 
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I at length arrived at Waterford tolera- 
bly well fatigued. I have already ſpoken 
of this city, and might repeat my obſer- 
vations on the dock-yardsand buildings on 
the quay, they are certainly not without 
foundation : what may appear odd, this is 
the only ſubject of blame I have found, 
for the police is ſtricter than in moſt other 
cities of this kingdom : there is even a de- 
gree of patriotiſm here, in which other 
places are deficient. The markets are well 
ſtocked, and beggars and vagabonds dared 
Not appear in the ſtreets, long before the 
arrival of Count Rumford, for whom they 
did me the honour of taking mc, when I 
went to viſit the houſe of induſtry. I was 
aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the people there run- 
ning before me, ſweeping and bruſhing ; 
I let them go on however, and praiſed them 
highly for their cleanlineſs; the keeper 
then led me into his reom and ſhewed me 
his accounts, which I looked over, he 
aſked me afterwards at what hour I would 
wiſh to ſee the adminiſtrators, and ſaid they 
had orders from government to follow my 
een this added to my * and 

I requeſted 
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I requeſted: to ſee the order; it was ö for 
Count Rumford. 


Jam ſure he would have been as well 
pleaſed as I was with the order that reigns 
in this houſe;“ it is ſupported partly by 
ſubſcription and partly by ſome rent. 
There are ſome cells for lunatics, which 
is a very important object; nothing is more 
ſhocking than to ſee theſe people walking 
the ſtrects, even in ſome of the principal 
cities of Ireland. The famous Dean Swift 
was the firſt who built a houſe for their re- 
ccption. It would ſeem as if he did it 


from 


— Q —._ 


* Count Rumford is an Engliſhman, who has been 
employed by the Elector Palatine, to inſpect the po- 
lice and deſtroy mendicity in bis dominions : he 
ſuewed great talents in the execution of theſe impor- 
tant projects: in the ſhort ſpace of five or ſix years, 
it appears that he ſucceeded in rendering the condi- 
tion of a beggar odious to the poor, and of accuſ- 
toming them to labour, ſo that he was not obliged to 
force them to enter into the eſtabliſhments he had 
planned, where the poor were fed, clad and lodged 
by the profits of their induſtry. 


His 
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from a preſentiment of his fate, for to- 
wards the decline of life he unfortunately 


loſt his reaſon, and was ſhut up in the very 
houſe he had built. 


The ſpirit of commerce and induſtry 
appears to be greater in Waterford, than 
in any other city in Ireland, not except- 
ing Cork, to which, however, it is much 
inferior in point of extent. 


The Mayor of Waterford is authorized 
to have the ſword carried before him, even 
in preſence of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
patent granted by the King requires him 
to lay it down before his majeſly only. 

I was 


—— — 
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His ſucceſs in this reſpect probably induced the 
Iriſh government to invite him over: his advice has 
produced the happieſt effects; but as I believe that 

mendicity in Ireland is not merely the reſult of po- 
verty, but depends chiefly on other cauſes, his efforts 
cannot obtain complete ſucceſs till theſe are removed. 
Count Rumford has alſo laid down a plan to dimi- 
niſh the expence of firing, and to prevent chimnies 
from ſmoaking. It chiefly conſiſts in narrowing the 
paſſage near the grate, and thus increaſing the cur- 
Tent of air. 
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I was once introduced into a large com- 
pany by a lady of my acquaintance: the 
gentlemen were over the bottle, and I was 
at firſt pleaſed and afterwards confuſed at 
finding myſelf the only man among about 
fifty fine women, of whom I knew nobody 
but the perſon who had introduced me. 
I had before admired the part of grand 
Seignior, but I am tired of it for ever, if 
there was a handkerchief to be thrown, it 
would be very different; here as I could 
not get a ſingle anſwer but yes or no, and 
was not aſked a ſingle queſtion, I was glad 
to be poſted at a whiſt-table, where as a 
ſtranger I got the honours and won, I be- 
lieve, twelve or fiftcen games. 


The day following another lady offered 
to introduce me into a large company, but 
they were moſtly old women blind, tooth- 
leſs, deaf and ſcolding; I was obliged to 
play, loſt and got off as ſoon as I could, 


In the evening I was eye-witneſs, at the 


theatre, to one of thoſe ſcenes which oc- 


cur but too frequently in many citics of 
VOL I, IL Great 
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Great Britain; the audience cried out for 
God ſave the King, as uſual, and obliged 
the players to ſing it in chorus. They 
ſhouted out off hats, with a ſurpriſing ani- 
moſity againſt thoſe who forgot this piece 
of ceremony. A poor fellow had fallen 
aſleep on the ſeat during the firſt act; in 
vain they ſhouted off hats, he never ſtir- 
ed; a ſoldier got up and gave him a vio- 
lent blow on the head, at the ſame time 
ſnatching off his hat and throwing it into 
the middle of the pit; the poor devil, who 
was perhaps diſturbed in the middle of a 
plcaſant dream, begen to bawl out horri- 
bly, to the great amuſement of the audi- 
ence. 


I confeſs this act of violence bore too 
great a reſemblance to ſome I had witneſſed 
on the continent to pleaſe me; why ſhould 
we intermix politics with publick amuſe- 
ments, and why after playing this favou- 
rite air, which I admire as much as any 
perſon, ſhould we interrupt the play and 
deſtroy the theatrical illuſion by obliging 
all the actors to come out in their {tage 


dreiles ? 
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dreſſes? If theſe reflections ſnould offend 
any perſon, Iam ſorry for it, it is not my 
intention: I believe that in a publick place 
we ſhould conform to the general wiſh, 
and ſhould conſider it as a great piece of 
folly not to ſubmit to it : but if it was the 
general wiſh to be quiet, *twould be ſo 
much the better. 


I bad two letters from Mr. B. Conyng- 
ham for the neighbourhood of this city ; 
I thought 1t incumbent on me to let the 
Marquis of Waterford know I had one for 
him from his deccaſed friend, and that I 
was deſirous to know when I might have 
the honour of preſenting it to him; he an- 
ſwered politely that he ſhould expect me 
two or three days after to breakfaſt: I 
thanked him for his politeneſs and told him, 
that as my mode of travelling did not per- 
mit me to go ten or twelve Iriſh miles be- 
fore breakfaſt, I would viſit him in the 
courle of the day. In the interim I carried 
another letter to Mr. Cornelius Bolton, 
where I ſpent my time very pleaſantly; I 
ſeldom mention what I know of the diffe- 
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rent perſons to whom I was recommended, 
Except when it may be uſeful as a good ex- 
ample: in this caſe to mention the fact is 
what they at leaſt deſerve. 


Mr. Cornelius Bolton lives very retired 
in the country, and has employed a conſi- 
derable part of his fortune in building a 
large village, where he has eſtabliſhed ſe- 
veral important manufactures, particular- 
| Iy looms: the induſtry which he encou- 
1 rages in his colony renders it probable that 
1 his expence will be repaid him, and that 
A it will become an object of utility to the 
publick, and of profit to him, though ſug- 
geſted by motives of humanity, 
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I returned to town by the river, the 
banks of which are very romantic and very 
much improved, and ſet out for Curragh- 
more, where I arrived fatigued and out of 
breath about four o'clock: I ſent up my 
letter to the Marquis of Waterford, and 
being received very politely begged leave 
to retire a few minutes to dreſs, I was 
then told they would be glad of my com- 
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pany to dinner, but that they could not 
give me a bed: this puzzled me a little, 
for I did not know where the devil to fleep, 
but as uſual I relied on providence. 


The marquis made me fit next him and 
treated me with a great degree of politeneſs; 
aſter dinner he offered me his carriage to 
take me to the inn, he was very ſorry that 
his houſe was full: T thanked him for his 
offer but did not accept it; a ſervant was 
ſent to carry my bundle; his ſon even of- 
fered me ſome other artiele at my depar- 
ture, which I refuſed ſaying I ſhould be ſor- 
ry to be troubleſome to the friends of Mr. 
B. Conyngham. After walking up to my 
knees in mud with my pumps and white filk 
ſtockings, I arrived about half after ten at 
the inn. I aſked for a hed; an ngly-looking 
ſcoundrel of a ſervant told me there was 
none, I then ſnatched my bundle out of the 
ſervant's hand, and deſiring him tell his maf- 
ter that I had been refuſed a bed, I walked 

on ſmartly; when they heard the marquis's 
name, they ran after me and begged of me 
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to return, I would rather paſs the night in 
hell, ſaid I, pitching them to all the d—ls 
there. 


At the corner of a wall I put on my tra- 
velling-dreſs, intending to go to Water- 
ford, though it was eleven o'clock. By 
the time I was dreſſed, I reflected that I 
was fatigued : I reſolved to return to the 
village and to ſleep any where but at the 
inn; I met the pariſh-prieſt; I ſpoke to 
him, my foreign accent made him get rid 
of me with all due charity. This village 
reſembled the one where Jupiter and Mer- 
cury went to demand hoſpitality, and were 
refuſed at every door; like them I was go- 
ing out of the village when I perceived a 
poor cabin, the wretched aſylum of po- 
verty. +. . I rapped at the door; an old 
woman, another Baucis covered with rags 
opened it; I ſaid I was a poor weary tra- 
veller that loſt my way. . . . She made me 
go in, and offered her all... . A few po- 
tatoes which ſhe got by begging. 

Half 
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Half a dozen children almoſt naked were 
ſleeping on a little ſtraw, with a pig, a dog, 
a cat, two chickens and a duck : I never 
before ſaw ſuch a ſight. The poor woman 
told me her huſband was a ſailor, that he 
had gone to ſea three years ago, and that 
ſhe had never heard from him fince. She 
ſpread a mat on a cheſt, the only piece of 
furniture in the houſe, and invited me to 
lie there. . . . It rained very hard and J 
knew not where to go, fo I lay down on this 
bed of thorns. The animals ſaluted the 
firſt rays of the ſun by their cries and began 
to look about for ſomething to eat. The 
novelty of my ſituation amuſed me for a 
moment: I tranſported myſelf in imagina- 
tion into the Ark, and fancied myſelf Noah, 


It would ſeem that I appeared as odd to 
theſe animals as they did tome; the dog 
came to ſmell me, at the fame time ſhewing 
his teeth and barking, the pig alfo put up 
her ſnout to me and began to grunt, the 
chickens and the duck began to cat my 
powder-bag, and the children began to 
laugh: I got up very ſoon for fear of being 

devoured 
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devoured myſelf. I ſhould add that I had 
no ſmall difficulty in making * hoſteſs 
accept a ſhilling. 


My firſt intention was to paſs on through 
Carrick-on-Suir, Clonmel, and even to 
get to Mallow; theſe three towns are in a 
very. fine and fertile country : the laſt in 
particular, is much frequented on account 
of its mineral waters: I intended to return 
frow thence to Liſmore, and continue my 
journey: diſguſted with the world, I got 
into the moſt ſavage and leaſt frequented 
part of the country. . . . After walking a 
couple of hours, finding myſelf hungry, I 
went to the cabin of a peaſant who ap- 
peared to be in eaſy circumſtances. I told 
them without any ceremony that Iwas hun- 
gry, and wanted ſon::thing to eat. I'm 
ſure thcſe good pcople took me for a 
French priſoner that had made his eſcape; 
they led me into a dark room; and brought 
me proviſions with an appearance of myſ- 
tery; when J had done, I aſked what was 
to pay, and as they would make no anſwer 
to this queſtion, I left ſome money on the 

table. 
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table, I had ſcarce gone two hundred 
paces when T heard a little girl cry out 
after me. She brought me the money I 
had left on the table, and told me her mo- 
ther was quite affronted. I ſhould be ſor- 
ry for that, ſaid I, it was by no means my 
intention ; I am highly obliged to her, but 
I hope you will accept the trifle to buy a 
ribband : ſhe put it in her pocket with 
ſome apparent reluctance, made me a low 
courteſy and wiſhed me a good journey. 


Travelling along a winding road and 
through a poor country, I arrived at Kill- 
Mac-Thomas a large town where I dined, 
and perceived that I brought ſome compa- 
nions with me from the cabin; there was 
no remedy then; I puſhed on and got to 


Dungarvan, where the firſt thing I did was 


to drown my companions of Curraghmore 
in the ſea, and after ſleeping ſoundly the 
day following *till noon, I recovered my 
ſtrength, and with it my good humour. 


Dungarvan is a little town very well fitu- 
ated on a bay of the ſame name, which un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately is full of ſand; it is ſcarce of 
any other uſe than as a bathing place. 
This town is famous for a remarkable 
proſpect, which the inhabitants admire ſo 
much that they call it by the name of Dun- 
garvan proſpect. 


I find ſome difficulty in explaining this, 
but ſhall try to ſatisfy the reader. . . . The 
fact 18. . . . One of the ſuburbs is ſeparated 
from the town by a large ſtream, where the 
water 1s not more than half a foot deep 
when the tide 1s out; in order to avoid a 
great round, the women ford it over; this 
is all very well yet, but by degrees the wa- 
ter becomes one, two, or even three feet 
deep: the good women however prefer 
going about a hundred paces through it, 
inſtead of going a round of one or two 
miles, and they do all they can to keep 
their petticoats dry. . . . This is the whole 
of the matter, 


Although Iwas not quite recovered from 


yeſterday's walk and the fatigue of the 
night before, as I knew nobody in this 
; place, 


18 
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place, I left it after dinner: I had time 
enough to travel eight or nine miles and 
ſtopped near Cappoquin, which 1s hand- 
ſomely ſituated on the Black-water ; this 
river paſſes from the weſt to the eaſt of Ire- 
land almoſt entirely acroſs; where it paſſes 
Mallow and even before it waters a beau» 
tifu! country. 


In the morning I was ſurprized to ſee 
the maſter of the inn where I had paſſed 
the night, fitting down in an apothecary's 
ſhop, which was on the ground-floor, 


What, are you an apothecary ?” ſaidIto 


him: © Yes fir, at your ſervice.” © G—d 
« q n, at my ſervice, I am not ſurpriz- 
* ed if you have poiſoned me, if I knew 
* this, I would rather have been d d 
than enter your houſe.” I mention this 
inſtance out of a thouſand; muſt it not be 
curious to ſee an inn- kceper apothecary ? 
An apothecary's kitchen? 


I went from thence to Liſmore on the 
Black- water: its old ivy-covered caſtle fitu- 
aicd on a hill over the Black-water, ſtrikes 

a perſon 
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a perſon immediately. Liſmore is one of 
the moſt pleaſant ſituations in Ireland: it is 
almoſt ſurrounded with woods and charm- 
ing walks, at preſent quite neglected; it 
appears that before the reformation there 
were large ſeminaries and colleges here; 
there are no remains of theſe but the great 
"cathedral church, the biſhop who is alſo 
biſhop of Waterford, the dean and two 
or three other eceleſiaſties of the eſtabliſh- 
ed church, have nothing elſe to do but 
ſpend their revenues, which formerly went 
to the ſupport of theſe inſtitutions. The 
Duke of Devonſhire, to whom the caſtle 
belongs, and who has an eſtate of twelve 
or fifteen thouſand a year in this country, 
has lately built an inn, and a magnificent 
arch to the bridge, in order to prevail on 
the inhabitants to bear his abſence patient- 
ly, and to ſend him his rents, without grum- 
bling. The arch is really ſuperb: it may 
be almoſt twenty feet over the river, and a 


hundred feet high. 


At the riſk of falling into the water, I 
went under the bridge along a little ſtone 
path 
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path about two or three inches wide; it 
has ſeven different echoes for a word of 
one ſyllable, and among others repeated 
what, what, what, during a quarter of an 
hour, to my great amuſement, and quite 
naturally. 


There was a man at the other ſide of the 
arch who looked at me with as much at- 
tention, as I was looking at the bridge; I 
addreſſed him in Scotch, That's a mickle 
* braw braig mon ſaid I, © Yes Mr. Scot, 
« have you got ſuch a one in your coun» 
te try,” ſaid he. 


I was received here by Doctor Power, 
at whoſe houſe I was very glad to reſt my- 
ſelf. On ſunday I firſt went to maſs, where 
I could hardly get room. When it was 
over, I went to the proteſtant church, 
where I found room enough in one of the 
canon's ſeats: the canon's ſcats with the ti- 
tles of their benefices are preſerved in the 
Iriſh churches, although there are no long- 
er any other dignitaries but deans. 
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I then went towards Caſtle-Lyons; in 
the middle of the road finding myſelf thirſty 
and ſeeing no inn, I aſked an old ſoldier 
who was ſtanding near his houſe the way, 
letting him know at the fame time what I 
wanted, „Come in young man,” ſaid he, 
© and you ſhall have a good drink,” which 
I rcally got. The caſtle of Caſtle-Lyons 
is a large ſquare building, which was burns 
ed about thirty years ago, it had then 365 
windows, and was the chief reſidence of 
Lord Barrymore. There is no appear- 
ance of induſiry or manufaQories in the 
little town near it, it ſeems to be a poor 
place, 


Rathcormuck 1s ſomething better, be- 
cauſe it is on the high-road from Dublin to 
Cork: the ncarer you come to the latter 
city, the worſe cultvated the country is; 
this I could perccive quite at my caſe from 
an open chair, into which the driver invi- 
ted me, in order to have ſonicbody to chat 
with. T arrived in Cork, a very gloomy 
and dirty city : evcry pcrſon you meet is 
yawning ; you are every moment flopped 
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by funerals, droves of cattle, or beggars, 
who go through the ſtreets by dozens, and 
yet this city is one of the richeſt and moſt 
commercial in Europe: the principal mer- 
chants are ſtrangers, chiefly Scotchmen, 
who generally make large fortunes in about 
ten or twelve years. 


There are few cities where there is ſo 
much to be Cone in order to render it 
agreeable to the majority of its poor inha- 
bitants; the ſpirit of commerce and indul- 
try has monopolized every branch of po- 
lice ; for inſtance they might have a pub- 
lick fountain, but the perſons or the com- 
pany who poſſeſs the privilege of ſupply- 
ing the city with pipe-water, would pro- 
bably lofe a great number of annual ſub- 
ſcribers at a guinea each. Thus, in order 
to enrich a few individuals, thirty thou- 
ſand inhabitants muſt ſuffer the torments 
of Tantalus. I have ſcen the poor obliged 
to collect the water that falls from the roofs 
after rain, or take it out of the channel. 
There are however few places that might 
be ſo caſily provided with water as Cork, 
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on account of the neighbouring hills : 
there 1s even a fountain about a mile off, 
called Sunday's-well, which appeared to 
me adcquate to the ſupply of a publick 
fountain.—The water, with which private 
houſes are ſupplied is drawn from the bed 
of the river, a mile above the city, where 
It is freſh. Would it be difficult then to 


do for the publick what has been done to 


ſerve a few rich individuals? 


The dirtineſs of the ſtreets is really 
ſhameful, and, as if they had not done 
enough to prevent the ſun and wind from 
drying up the pools, both ends of the prin- 
cipal ſtreets are terminated by priſons, 
which effeQually prevent the free circula- 
tion of air. 


The corn-market of ſo large a city muſt 
be much frequented); it is here on the ſe- 
cond ſtory, and the crowd have no other 
paſſage to get up but a ſtair-caſe two or 
three feet wide, expoſed to wind and 


| weather, and the ſteps of which are ſo 


ſlippery that the paſſengers riſk their necks, 
A perſon 
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A perſon might ſuppoſe that they would at 
leaſt be free for thoſe who had buſineſs in 
the market; but on the contrary the moſt 
hideous-looking beggars have taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fide of the wall, and ſtun the 
paſſengers with their cries, holding out at 
the ſame time a porringer or a bag, into 


Which the former arc obliged to throw 


ſome meal. . . . I ſaw a poor woman fall 
from the top of this ſtair-caſe to the bottom, 
throw down every perſon in her way, and 
break her awn arm. 


The meat-market alone 1s what it ought 
to be; it is new, and it is to be hoped the 
magiſtrates will ſome time or other turn 
their attention to other publick places. 


Although the people are poor, nothing 
can prevailon them to ſend their children 
to the foundling-hoſpital : they are afraid 
they would be ſent abroad from them : 
this was really the caſe formerly, bu: the 
preſent ſyſtem is milder. Nor do they wiſh 
their children ſhould be educated in the 
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proteſtant religion, which alone is profeſſ- 
ed in theſe eſtabliſhments, 


Some of theſe poor wretches are often 
Teen with two children on their back, one 
In their apron, and holding a fourth by the 
hand, aſking charity from paſſengers, who 
become ſo accuſtomed to ſuch ſights, that 
they turn aſide with indifference. The wo- 
man however very phlegmatically ſmokes 
a black pipe, ſo ſhort that you would ſup- 
poſe ſhe had fire in her mouth. 


'The rich accuſe the poor of being fond 
of filthineſs, of the itch, of ſleeping with 
the cattle, &c. &c. . . . But it is not really 
from choice; neceſſity, cruel neceſſity obli- 
ges them to do it... They are ſo wretched 
that every thing becomes indifferent to 
them; let them get the means of bettering 
their ſituation, let them taſte of the com- 
forts of life, and you'll ſee what kind of 
men you accuſe of lazineſs, indolence, and 
a thouſand propenſities, of which the vileſt 
animals are unſuſceptible, 


The 
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The peaſant in this country is lazy, but 
what would he gain by being laborious? 
The price of his labour ſcarce ſuffices to 
maintain him and his family : the price of 
proviſions is trebled, yet the price of la- 
bour remains the ſame. In every part of 
Ireland almoſt, the labourer gets but ſix- 
pence a day : his wife and children can 
gain nothing where there are no manufac- 
tories. What then ſhall his poor family 
do? Six-pence ſuffice to feed him and his 
family with potatoes and water. If the 


father gets ſick or dies, the poor widow is 


obliged to go about the country begging.* 


Curſed be he who firſt ſpeculated on the 
miſeries of his fellow-creatures: as ſoon as 
| avarice 


* —— 
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* Two circumſtances which promote induſtry in 

a nation are high wages of labour, and a reliſh for 
the comforts of life, When the labourer by regular 
exertion acquires more than is abſolutely neceſſary 
for ſubſiſtence, he is induced to lay by the ſurplus, 
from the natural wiſh every man has of bettering his 
condition, and ſecuring to himſelf a proſpect of in- 
dependence, But where the wages of labour barely 
ſuffice 
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avarice has learned to ridicule the misfor- 
tunes of others, it conſiders itſelf under 
no obligation of aſſiſting them. 


T went to Cove, the port af Cork, ten or 
twelve miles lower down at the mouth of 
the river: it is one of the handſomeſt and 
lateſt harbours in Europe; I was very 

well 
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ſuffice for ſubſiſtence, he has no other inducement to 
exertion but the immediate preſſure of want, his ima- 
gination not being cheared with any proſpect of 1m- 
proving his ſituation, he naturally finks into an apa- 
thy, from which he can be rouzed only by neceſſity. 
To prove this from experience we need only turn 
our attention to England and Holland, where the price 
of labour is high and where workmen are conſequent- 
Iy indefatigable. The Iriſh accuſed of indolence at 
home where their induſtry is poorly requited, are 
very laborious in England. 


The wages of labour muſt in the common courſe 
of things be proportioned to the price of provifions, 
Extraordinary circum ftances may however deſtroy 
the balance which ſhould ſubſiſt between them: thus 
a foreign war may produce an increaſe of the price 


of provifions, whilft the uncertainty of the continu- 
| ance 
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well received by the brave General Val- 
lancy, to whom I preſented the laſt leiter 
I had from Mr. B. Conyngham. His re- 
ſearches on Iriſh antiquines are well known 
in the republick of letters : he has per- 
haps carried his enthuſiaſm for the Iriſh 
language too far; though an Engliſhman 

he 
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ance of this price and the naturally ſlow progreſs of 


agriculture will prevent a proportional increaſe of 
the price of labour. 


It is evidently the intereſt of the ſtate and of weal- 
thy individuals that labour ſhould be adequately re- 
warded, 'The former benefits by the increaſe of po- 
pulation, for the poor are deterred by poverty along 
from matrimony, And the rich benefit becauſe 
workmen exert themſelves in proportion to their 
hire, and becauſe a certain degree of comfort is al- 


ways attended by punctuality in payment, honeſty 


and attachment, 


The effects ofa certain degree of independence on 
the morals of the labouring part of the community, 
have been noticed in a former note. And from the 
ſame ſource we are enabled to adduce inſtances of its 
effects on their induſtry, and on the increaſe of po- 
Pulation. It is well known that the peaſantry of 

Poland 


err 
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he has made a ſurprizing progreſs in it ; 
He pretends that it is coeval with the world, 
and perhaps the language which Adam 
- and Eve ſpoke: the mother of all langua- 
ges in the world, from the Huron to the 

Chineſe. 


_— — 
2 —_ 


Poland are in a ſlate of vaſſalage; incapable of poſ- 
ſeſſing property they are attached to the different 
eftates like cattle, and may be ſold or transferred 
with as little ceremony. Some benevolent noblemen 
reſtored to their vaſſals their natural rights, and this 
act of juſtice was every where attended with the 
happieft conſequences. The population of theſe no- 
blemen's eſtates was rapidly increaſed, and the reve- 
nues doubled. 


Zamoiſki, a nobleman who had enfranchiſed ſix 
villages, (ſee Coxe's travels through Poland) had 
been obliged, according to cuſtom, to build cottages 
and barns for his peaſants, and to furniſh them with 
ſeed, horſes, ploughs and every implement of agri- 
culture: fince their enfranchiſement, they are become 
ſo eafy in their circumſtances, as to provide them- 
ſelves with all theſe neceſſaries at their own expence ; 
and they likewiſe chearfully pay an annual rent in 
lieu of the manual labour, which their maſter for. 
merly exacted from them. By theſe means the re- 
ceipts of this particular eſtate have been nearly tre- 
pled, On 


ss 
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Chineſe. In his grammar he quotes ſome 
curious inſtances of analogy between thir- 
ty living languages in every part of the 


known world. 


It is certain that all European nations, 
the majority of the Aſiatic and even of the 
African, are come from the countries 
whence the Iriſh deduce their origin: it is 
poſſible the remote fituation of the iſlan- 
ders may enable them to preſerve longer 
the original purity of their language. 


The Shiloes in Africa, the inhabitants 
of a part of Siberia, ſome mountaineers 


In 


— 


On figning the deed of their enfranchiſement, he 
expreſſed ſome apprehenſions, leaſt, encouraged by 
their freedom, they ſhould commit more outrages 


than whilſt they were ſlaves. Their anſwer was: 


« When we had no other property than the ſtick we 
« hold in our hands, we were deſtitute of all encou- 
« ragement to a right conduct; and having nothing 
&« tg life, acted on all occaſions in an inconſiderate man- 
„ner; but now that our houſes, our lands and our 
« cattle are our own, the fear of forfeiting them will 
« be a conſtant reſtraint on our actions.“ 
TRANSLATOR» 
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in the country of the Griſons are, next to 
-the Scotch, the people whoſe language has 
-moſt analogy with the Iriſh. After theſe 
may be ranked the Welch, the people of 
lower Brittany, the Dalecarlians in Swe- 
den, the Baſques in France and Spain, 
the Sclavonians in Turkey, the Hurons in 
America, the Moguls in Aſia. 


General Vallancey, as I mentioned be» 
fore, has explained the ſpeech of the Car- 

thaginian general in Plautus, and thus pro- 

ved that theſe republicans ſpoke a language 
very ſimilar to the Iriſh. The colony, 
which they call Shiloes at Tunis are ſu p- 
poſed to be deſcended from the Carthagi- 
-nians who eſcaped after the deſtruction of 
their empire, and fled to the mountains 

diſtant from the ſea-coaſt. Some years 
ago a Tunis merchant who knew the lan- 
guage of the Shiloes, came to Dublin about 

ſome commercial matters: the deceaſed 

Mr. Burton Conyngham, who wiſhed to be 

fure of the analogy between both langua- 

ges, invited General Vallancy to breakfaſt 

and introduced hun to the Tuniſian, with- 

Ou 
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out previouſly informing him he was to be 
there; to his great ſurpriſe, they ſoon en- 
tered into converſation with each other, 
andſcemed to be at no loſs. to comprehend 
what was ſaid. This merchant had an old 
woman with him, who was a Shiloe. She 
converſed without the leaſt difhculty with 
the Iriſh, and made herſelf underſtood, 
though her accent and expreſſions were 
different. 


General Vallancy has been travelling 
through Ireland theſe fifteen years, and 
has drawn maps of the counties on a large 
ſcale: government, as a reward for his la- 
bour, has given him the place of com- 
mander of the port of Cove, which he has 
fortified in ſuch a manner that no hoſtile 
ſhip will venture in. . . . It muſt be confeſſ- 
ed he has ſerved the ſtate in more reſpects 
than one, for he has had twelve children 
by his firſt wife, ten by his ſecond, and 
twenty-one by the third. Few men have 
laboured ſo much in the vine-yard. 

VOL. I. 5 I alſo 
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I alſo paid my reſpects to Lady Col- 
thurſt, an amiable widow and too pretty a 
one to continue long in weeds. The ge- 
neral, to whom I ſhewed my letters, di- 
refed my courſe to the north, inſtead of 
immediately returning to Cork. 


I travelled acroſs the Great-iſland of 
Core, I got tired and began to read inſerip- 
tions in a church-yard. T had often heard 
of Iriſh bulls, but had not yet found one; 
on one of theſe tombs I read with pleaſure, 
Lord have mercy on the ſouls here interred : 
ho! ho! ſaid], theſe good people are bu- 
ried here body and ſoul. In almoſt every 
part of Treland, but more particularly in 
the ſouth, they have rather an odd method 
of expreſſing themſelves, which, as far as 
I could perceive, proceeds from jumbling 
both languages together; this is callled a 
bull. But it really is no more ſo than the 
ſaults a ſtranger imperfectly acquainted 
with a language is apt to commit. They 
generally call che wall ditch, and the ditch 
dyke, whereas it is the contrary. | 

I croſſed 


t 
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I croſſed over the north paſſage of the 
iſland, and after viſiting Roſtillion, the ſeat 
of the Earl of Inchiquin, from whence there 
is the fineſt proſpect in the harbour, I went 
to Lord Longueville's at Caſtle-Mary, and 
went to ſee an altar of the Druids in the 
park... . Theſe monuments of antiquity 
are very remarkable: this is a large flat 
ſtone from fifteen to twenty feet broad, 
and from twenty to thirty in length, ſu p- 
ported on its three ſides by three other flat 
ſtones placed on their angles. 


A perſon is aſtoniſhed when he reflects 
on what kind of machines they muſt have 
uſed to raiſe ſuch a weight: it 1s ſurpriſing, 
but the Egyptian obeliſks conveyed by ſea 
to Rome, though a man of war could not 
carry one of them, ſhould ſurpriſe us ſtill 
more. 'Thele ſtones prove that the pcople 
who put them in this ſituation were ac- 
quainted with mechanics, and muſt conſe- 
quently have attaincd a high degree of ci- 
vilizatton. To what uſe they converted 
them; we don't know: it is pretended the 
Druids ſacrificed human victims on them; 
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that might be, but it is evident they might 
alſo ſerve for expoſing any object to the 


people. b 


I went from thence to Cloyne, where I 
partook of the benediction the biſhop gives 
to his clergy on ſundays after divine ſer- 
vice. At ſome diſtance from the cathe- 
dral is one of the round towers, which is 
higher and wider than uſual: the neigh- 
bouring peaſants are convinced that it was 
built in one night by the devil, who was 
obliged to bring the ſtones from a far diſ- 


tant country. I ſaw no difference between 


theſe and other ſtones, but 'tis the ſame 
thing; if the devil built it, he's a very 
good maſon : that's all I know about it. 


Cloyne 1s one of the chief biſhoprics in 
Ireland : the town 1s ſmall, but a little lar- 
ger than Fernes. Following the crowd of 
peaſants who had come to maſs, I got on 
the road to Caſtle-Martyr : near this pret- 
ty little town I met a reſpectable- looking 


gentleman riding with a lady ; it immedi- 


ately ſtruck me who he was: I aſked his 
ſervant, 
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ſervant, and finding it was Lord Shannon, 
I defired he ſhould be told that a ſtranger, 
who had a letter for him would wiſh to fee 
him. . . . I gave it to him on the way, and 
when he read it, he begged I would go to 
his houſe, whither he would follow me. 


Caſtle-Martyr is one of the pretticſt and 
neateſt places, not only in Ireland, but in all 
Europe. The flower-garden, which Lady 
Shannon amuſes herſelf with cultivating, 
is a charming retreat, where flowers of eve- 
ry kind are arranged with remarkable ele- 
gance. . . I paſſed five or ſix days at Lord 
Shannon's, and on leaving it he was ſo kind 
as to give me a general letter of recom- 
mendation : it was directed to his friends 
only, but I preſented it every where, and 
the recepuon it met with proved that he is 
univerſally eſteemed. 


Returning towards Cork, I ſtopped at 
Middleton to ſee a fine eloth- manufactory; 
a manufactory in this part of Ireland is a 
rarity; this has encountered many obſta- 
cles, and at preſent does not fucceed as 
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well as it ought; many perſons at Cork 
have aſſured me that if the company could 
borrow twenty thouſand pounds, intereſt 
free for ten years, it would become very 
flouriſhing in a dozen years; but who 


could lend £20,000 intereſt free ? Govern- 


ment alone: this might be very eaſily done 
by laying a heavy tax on whiſkey, and 
expending the receipt in encouraging ma- 


nufactories of every kind: two important 


objects would be gained by this, induſtry 
Vould be encouraged, and drunkenneſs 
diminiſhed. 


From thence I went to viſit one of the 
favourites of fortune in the iſland of Foaty, 
Mr. Smith Barry, he has travelled much, 
is very polite, well- informed and eaſy in 
his manners; he would have been happy 
if he had only five hundred a year, inſtead 
of twenty-five thouſand; but his wealth has 
ſatiated and diſguſted him ſo much with the 
world, that he leads a ſolitary life in his 
iſland, which by no means reſembles that 


of Calypſo. I got from thence into the lit- 


tle iſland of Cove, and went to Mr. Silver 
Oliver's, 
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Oliver's, who entertains an old French 


however ſeemed rouſed by ſomething, and 
| whole troops of workmen were running 
| through the ſtreets ſhouting ; I aſked the 
| 


c 
1 emigrant officer at his houſe, where he 1s 
. treated with great attention. Mr. Oliver 
7 pretends that he has performed all that 
) ſociety can require of a man ; he has been 
— twice or thrice member of parliament, was 
> privy-counſellor, was married, and has ſe- 
veral children, &c. &c. He conſequently 
conſiders himſelf authorized to indulge -- 
: his whims, and theſe are often very ori- 
7 ginal. 7 
5 
I returned to Cork in a boat, and had an | 
opportunity of obſerving that boatmen ö 
have the ſame jibing manner here they } 
| have in France. I was obliged to enter ; 
once more this gloomy city; the people | 


meaning of all this, and was told that the 
Journeymen ſhoemakers had unanimouſly 

quitted their maſters that day, and were 
-running through the ſtrects to oblige them 

to increaſe their wages. I followed the 

crowd and ſaw them ſtop before their maſ- 

ter's 
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ter's ſhops, where they had ſome hot words 
with them ; at laſt the magiſtrates thought 
it prudent to put an end to it; one of them 
at the head of ſome ſoldiers, went through 
the ſtreets to diſperſe them, but the muti- 
neers managed ſo cunningly that he never 
could come up with them: night put an 
end to the diſturbance and ſent them all to 
bed. 


I was recommended to the biſhop who 
received me very politely, and what gave 
me much pleaſure (as it proved the ex- 
tinRion of religious animoſities*) he intro- 
troduced me to the catholic biſhop, Doc- 
tor Moylan, a well-informed gentleman, 
and much reſpected here. On 


— 


* Tt is unfortunate that religious animoſity is by 


no means extin& in this country, Men muſt be 


blind to- their- own intereſts, when they wiſh to ſee 
any particular deſcription of perſons humbled or op- 
preſſed: it is the intereſt of every claſs of ſociety 
that the others ſhould thrive, Thus it is the intereſt of 
the inhabitants of the country that thoſe of the towns 
ſhould be wealthy, as they would then conſume a 
greater proportion of their productions, and vice 
vers, This 
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On account of ſome feſtival the chil- 
dren made a bone: fire (as is the cuſtom in 
Ireland on all days of rejoicing) and amuſ- 
ed themſelves by dancing round it with 
their naked feet. I am inclined to believe 
that the term bone fire is derived from the 
bones they burn on theſe occaſions, rather 
than from the French words bon feu. 


The climate of Cork is very rainy: 
ſcarce a day paſſes without a ſhower ; this 
appears to have no ſmall influence on the 
character of the inhabitants : this country 
may be called the land of ſpleen or whim. 
There are ſeveral originals here, who have 
the moſt uncommon fancics: one perſon 
never fits down to table without being ap- 


prehenſive of being poiſoned by the ſmell 


of 


This holds equally true with reſpect to ſects or 
ſubdiviſions in ſociety : none of them is inſulated 
from the reſt; the proſperity or adverſity of the 
whole is indiſfolubly connected. 


This ſimple and ſtriking truth has been but lately 
felt, and is not yet fully conceived in this country. 
TRANSLATORs 
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of the meat, and always eats alone in his 
chamber: another ſpends his money on 
favourite animals or pets as they are called: 
a third (a good fellow enough in his own 
houſe) after enchanting your cars with vo- 
cal and inſtrumental muſick, concludes 
the entertainment by boxing with you : 
another gallops through the ſtreets with a 
red cap on his head, and rides into the 
ſhops when he wants any thing: I ſaw a 
piper who preferred his pipes to two thous 
ſand a year, of which he has been diſin - 
herited, and muſt now truſt to his talents 
for ſubſiſtence : there is a man who thinks 
the whole world have conſpired to poiſon 
him ; as ſoon as he perceives any perſon 
going into a baker's ſhop, he follows him 
and ſnatches the bread he buys, becauſe 
(according to his idea) the baker intends 
to injure nobody but him, he aQts in the 
ſame manner at the butcher's, &c. Another 
nurſes his own children, waſhes them, 
combs them &c. himſelf. I might men- 
tion ſeveral other anecdotes, but theſe may 
ſuffice. 


There's 
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There's no bedlam in Cork; it is ſhock- 
ing to ſee madmen running wild through 
the ſtreets: they are in general very quiet, 
it is true, but it is ſo humiliating to ſee 
human nature ſo much degrided, that they 
ought to be ſeparated from ſociety. 


Cork has increaſed its trade very much 
of late years, the houſes have been pro- 
portionably improved, and the population 
augmented; the city is built on different 
marſhy iſlands in the middle of the river; 
from this ſituation 1t derives its name (for 
Cork means miry and the name is not miſ- 
applied.“) The narrow canals, which ſe- 
parated the iſlands, were dry when the tide 
was out rendered the air very unwhole- 
ſome: they have been arched fince, and 
this has produced the double advantage of 
having wide ſtreets, and freſh air, 


It 


3 2 


® Others derive it from Curly, which ſignifies 
oats: the peaſants certainly call it ſtill fo, but that 
is no proof. 5 
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It would be abſolutely neceſſary that, for 

ten or twelve years at leaſt, the magiſtrates 
were prudent ſteady men, who had ſome 
other opportunity of acquiring informa- 
tion beſides what might be gleaned behind 
a counter, and that they knew ſomething 
elſe beſides counting the intereſt of money 
at ſix per cent. 


In Great-Britain and Ireland the mayor 
is every Where elected by the merchants; 
and juſtly as they ought to confide their 
intereſts to a perſon well acquainted with 
them. In cities much frequented by ſtran- 
gers, the merchant acquires information 
by ſecing the world; but in thoſe where 
he ſees nobody but merchants, or where, 
if he be a ſtranger, he is intent on getting 
as much money as poſh ble, and then quit- 
ting the country, it is plain that the embel- 
liſhment and improvement of a city, where 
he will be chief magiſtrate only a year, 
cannot give him much trouble, 


I believe this to be one of the chief cau- 


ſes of the little progreſs Cork has made in 
the 
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the arts, of he ſmall number of publick 
amuſements, and of uſeful eſtabliſhments. 
If ſuch a man as Lord Shannon took the 
trouble of cleaning this Augean ſtable, he 
muſt be quite diſintereſted, and have no 
other object in view but the intereſt of the 
publick: he would not be deterred from 
promoting beneficial projects, by the ap- 
prehenſion that the city-revenues might 
Joſe ſome ſhillings or farthings by it.“ 


As I have ſaid ſo much on this ſubjeR, 

I may with propricty be aſked what im- 
provements I would propoſe; I ſhall brief- 
ly mention the principal. 'They ſhould 
throw down the two gloomy priſons built 
VOL. I. 0 on 


— | — 


* When Count Rumford's method of diminiſhing 
the expence of coal, and of improving chimnies was 


introduced into Cork, ſome reſpectable perſons wiſh- 


ed it ſhould be adopted in the Hoſpitals; but the 
Mayor oppoſed this, becauſe if it ſucceeded 1t would 
diminiſh the tax on coal which belongs to the city. 
Ought not he perceive that it would conſequently 
diminiſh his expence, and be uſeful to a great num- 


ber of inhabitants obliged, by the high price of coal 


to paſs the winter without firing? 
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on the bridges, and finiſh that which they 
are building in a wholeſome ſituation out- 
fide the city: clean the ſtreets, and not 
permit pigs to feed there: build a corn- 
market in a proper place: eſtabliſh publick 
ſchools, where children may be inſtructed 
in the religion they wiſh to profeſs, and 
not to have one crammed down their 
throats: build a bedlam: erect publick 
fountains: throw down the houſes that 
ſpoil the quays: encourage manufaQtorics 
of every kind: eſtabliſh a houſe of induſtry 
for beggars: have publick works, where 
every man who wanted ſood, may gain it 
by his labour. 


I am convinced that if ſuch a plan was 
adopted, Cork would in fifty years equal 
Dublin, on account of the ſafety and good 
ſituation of the port; the exportation of 
ſalt-meat is its chief branch of trade, it is 
killed in the ſeaſon, and the people are 
idle the reſt of the year: I knew a merchant 
who told me he killed between twenty and 
twenty-five thouſand pigs annually ; I told 
him he was the greateſt murderer of hogs 

I ever 
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I] ever knew. This digreſſion is rather 
long, it may even appear too fine- ſpun to 
people who do not care about Cork; but 
this work is intended more for the Iriſh 
than for ſtrangers, and the diſintereſtedneſs 
of my motive muſt be a ſufficient excuſe.“ 
O 2 I quitted 


. 


Many other improvements, beſides thoſe ſug- 
geſted by the author, are neceſſary in Cork. A con- 
ſiderable part of a wall has been built, by which, if 
it were finiſhed, the river would be rendered much 
deeper, and an extenſive and well ſituated tract of 
ground would be gained, which alone would in all 
probability indemnify the Corporation for any ex- 
pence they would incur, 'The Merchants of Cork 
petitioned Government, that the tolls of the weigh- 
houſes ſhould be expended on the execution of this 
beneficial project, but through the influence of a 
patriotic repreſentative of that city, theſe tolls were 
aſſigned for the payment of two or three ſinecure 
Places, 'There is a very handſome publick walk 
there; from this the majority of the inhabitants are 
precluded, by there being no other paſſage to it from 
the centre of the city, but through dirty, ill- paved 


lanes. Cork, from its low, marſhy ſituation, is very - 


dirty in rainy weather, 'This inconvenience 1s very 
much aggravated by the immenſe depofits of dung 


in the centre of the city: theſe are equally diſagree- 


able to the ſmell, and prejudicial to the health of 
the inhabitants, There 
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I quitted the good city of. Cork and 
went to Bandon; unfortunately the Lord 
of the place was not at home; this town 
was a long time famous for its revolution» 
ary zeal; it is ſaid the inhabitants decreed 
once, that no catholic ſhould ſleep there. 
All I could remark was that the nine tenths 
of them muſt have been great. cowards. 


In the middle of the town is a bridge 
with this inſcription, Tandem Emergo : ex- 
cept 1t be the devil that St. Patrick threw 
into the hole in the mountain, I don't 
know what it means. 


Lord 


There is a houſe of Induſtry, and cells for luna- 
tics in the South Infirmary of that city, But it 
would be cruel to confine thoſe unfortunate beings, 
who, though they are bereft of reaſon, commit no 
outrages. 


It may be remarked that it is in general better 
policy to prevent mendicity than to provide aſylums 
for the poor, In thoſe countries where moſt money 
is laid out in charity, there are moſt beggars, for 
inſtance in Spain (ſee Townſend's travels in that 

country.) 
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Lord Bandon was building a new houſe 
near the old one, perhaps it will not be ſo 
good, but that's no matter : the rich ought 
to throw down and build up; it makes 
money circulate. 


Going out of the town a young man 
joined me and told he was going the ſame 
road, this pleaſed me, particularly as the 
inhabitants do not ſpeak Engliſh, and after 
the firſt compliment conaſtatu, (how do 
you do?) and ftabhar dhom, (give me.) I 
had nothing elſe to ſay. An Italian would 
be ſurpriſed at hearing the poor people in 

© 3 Ireland 
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country.) Provide work for the labouring part of 
the community, let their labour be adequately re- 
warded, and then every man who begs and can work 
deſerves puniſhment.. The puniihment ſhauld be 
confinement in a work-houſe, where he ſhould be 
furniſhed with the bare neceffaries of life, and oblig- 
ed to acquire any comfort or ſuperfluity by his la- 
bour ;—the duration of the confinement ſhould be 
ſhortened in proportion to the faciiity-with which he 
would acquire habits of induſtry, and at his libera- 
tion he may perhaps become an uſeful member of 
ſociety, | TRANSLATOR, 
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Ireland ſalute in the ſame manner as they 
do in his country: in Italy well-bred peo- 
ple ſay, come ſta, but the common people 
ſay, come ſtate, which is ſimilar to the Iriſh, 


and there is ſcarce any difference in the 


pronunciation. 


The young man who travelled with me 
appeared to be a good kind of ſoul and 
deſcribed the country 2s we went along : 
when we had walked about ten miles, 1 
am ſorry fic,” ſaid he, © very ſorry.” 
« For what my good fellow,” ſaid I, © what 
is the cauſe of your trouble?” „Ah, fir, 
I am ſorry that I have no money to treat 
« you to a glaſs of whiſkey.” I thought 
this method of aſking rather original, and 
I told him he had no cauſe for uneaſineſs, 
for I would treat him with pleaſure. 


When we had taken a drop of the crea- 
ture, (the general name they give to whiſ 
key) © To prove my gratitude fir,” ſaid 
he, © I will ſhew you ſome water that cures 
c every complaint.” He took me into a 
church- yar and ſhewed me a ſtone-veſlel 


on 


a Py — ay — on 
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on a tomb. This veſſel is always full 
« of water,” ſaid he, and nobody ever 
« put any into it; this water is good in 
« every diſorder. However I came from 
« Bandon laſt week for a bottle of it for 
e my mother, who has the dropfy, and 
« do not perceive that ſhe is at all the 
« better for it.” Don't you ſee the cauſe 
« of it,” ſaid I, the water is dirty and the 
ce veſſel full of mud, let us clean it and the 
cc water will then be very good.” We 
took a handful of graſs and managed ſo 
as to draw off all the water, my fellow- 
traveller was aſtoniſhed when he ſaw the 
veſſel empty, Let us get off as faſt as 
« we can,” ſaid he, © for if the inhabitants 


perceived what has happened they would 
e break our heads.” 


The cabins of the poor, in this part of 
the country, are truly wretched: they of- 
ten put two ſticks acroſs on the corner of 
a ditch, build the third fide with mud, and 
cover it with ſods; this explains the ſtory 
of huntſmen, on horſeback, falling through 
the roof among the aſtoniſhed family. 

At 
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At length I arrived at Macroom : I had 
got a kind of umbrella fixed on my cane- 
ſword at Cork, ſo that there were fix or 
ſeven inches above the umbrella when it 
was raiſed; it was pouring rain, and I 
perceived the women grinning at me; the 
children began to aſſemble in ſuch crowds 
that I could hardly walk. When I per- 
ceived this I ſhut my umbrella, Oh it is 
* nothing,” ſaid every body, „but an 
„umbrella on a cane,” and they diſperſed. 


J inquired for Mr. Hedges's houſe; it 
was ſhewn me at a diſtance at the extremity 
of a long avenue: I went towards it, but 
Mr. Hedges met me, and after aſking one 
or two queſtions, ** You are a ſtranger,” 
faid he, taking me by the hand even before 
he read my letter, every thing in my 
e houſe is at your ſervicc.“ 'This is a ſpe- 
cimen of the good old Iriſh hoſpitality : 
what pleaſure it gives a man to meet with 
it in this wicked world. 


From Mount-Hedges there is a charm- 
ing proſpect of the rich valley and of the 


river, 
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river, on whoſe banks Macroom is ſitua- 
ted. You ſee alſo an old caſtle formerly 
the dwelling-place of the ſovereigns of the 
country, but which is now converted into 
barracks for the ſoldiers garriſoned in the 
town. 


The life of a wandering Jew agreed ſo 
well with me that, though I was every day 
wet to the ſkin, and often very much fati- 
gued, I was getting as fat as a friar. One 
time I fared well, another time ill, but 
knew how to profit of the ↄne without be- 
ing put out of humour by the other. Con- 
fiding in Providence I laid all my cares and 
troubles aſide. Like the philoſophers of 
antiquity carrying my all in my budget, 
I puſhed on and examined whatever was 
worth ſeeing; nature diſplayed all her 
charms to me: the novelty of the ſcenery 
amuſed and intereſted me. Before the re- 
volution I inhabited only a corner of the 
globe: ſince I emigrated I had become a 
citizen of the world; the univerſe ſcemed 


to belong to me. 
All 
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All places that the eye of Heaven viſits 
Are to a wiſe man, ports and happy havens, 


Now, no way can I firay, 
Save back to France, all the world is my way. 


After all it was very natural that my 
Journey ſhould improve my health, for 1 
did not in fact over fatigue myſelf. On 
account of the great number of letters of 
recommendation, I was always ſure of find- 
ing good quarters at night. I went in fact 
from houſe to houſe, and often could not 
get away bcfore the third or fourth day, 
and was invited by different perſons to ter- 
minate my rambles at their houſe. This 
may ſeem preferable to many, but I was 
was not born in Brittany without partiei- 
pating in the influence of the climate : I 
was determined to execute my project and 


puſhed on. 


I went to Dunmanway acroſs very wild 
mountains; I paſſed a very large marſh, 
which proceeds from the river that flows 
through it, having no bed. At a diſtance 
there are ſeveral ſmall fertile iſlands, which 

proves 
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proves it would be eaſy to dry it entirely, 
If a few Dutch frogs were thrown on it, it 
would be ſoon done. 


On a ſudden I heard ſome people ery- 
ing. and perceived a great crowd aſſem- 
bled on the road: I could not imagine 
what they meant, but when I got near, I 
perceived it was a funeral ; this was the firſt 
time I ſaw ſo curious a ceremony ; the wo- 
men cry hu lu lu in chorus, tear their hair 
and throw themſelves on the coffin. A 
perſoa would ſuppoſe them to be very 
much grieved, but they are by no means 
ſo, they look on it as a duty incumbent 
on them to mourn in this manner, and 
every corpſc that paſſes by may expect the 
ſame treatment ; when theſe good women 
have done what they think requiſite to ap- 
peaſe the mancs of the deceaſed, they go 
home as merry as if nothing had happen- 
ed; if a ncighbour or any perſon who had 
the ſlighteſt acquaintance with the deceaſ- 
ed, omitted appcaring at the funeral with- 
out ſome important reaſon, it would pro- 
duce eternal diſcord between both families. 


This 
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This pille-lu, or lu lu lu, appears to 
bear ſome analogy to the ululatus of the 
Romans and other funeral cries of the an- 
cient nations; the manner of pronouncing 
it made me ſuppoſe it might be an imita- 
tion of the De profundis which prieſts ſing 
at bunals in catholic countries ; a cere- 
mony omitted in Ireland, but perhaps re- 
membered by the people. I do not think 
they could bawl in ſuch a manner at any 
eccleſiaſtical ceremony, without diſturbing 
the prieſts, and hindering them from do- 
ing their duty. 


I paſſed near one of theſe round forts ſo 
common in Ireland, and generally aſerib- 
ed to the Danes. It is probable the Danes 
built ſome of them, but the majority were 
chicfly inhabited by the chiefs or kings of 
the country. This is called gragan re, 
which means the king's palace, re or king 
is another Italian word. The inhabitants 
call them ruth or /z/s; J am not ſufficient- 
ly well acquainted with the language of the 
country to know the difference, which I 
believe proceeds from their ſituation: thus 

we 
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we may be ſure that all towns, the names 
of which begin with liſs or rath as Rath- 
drum and Liſmore had fortifications of this 
kind, or rather that the city had been built 


within their eircuit. Theſe forts are all 


built on the ſame model, quite round with 
a double foſse, and in all the large ones is 
a ſubterrancous cavern, four or five fect 
deep and covered with long flat ſtones at 
the top. I got into ſeveral of them, and 
found them quite dry, with a little fountain 
in the middle. They are always made in 
a zigzag direction, and have two cntran- 
ces, one of which opens into the building, 
and the other into the firſt foſse. The uſe 
to which they were applied has puzzled 
antiquarians; they could not ſerve as a re- 
treat for the troops, they are too low and 
narrow ; ſome have pretended that cattle 
were put into them: I cannot ſuppoſe it 
was for this they were intended, though I 
ſaw one large enough to ſhelter cattle from 
the heat of the ſun ; their drineſs induces 


me to believe that the inhabitants made 


them a depot for proviſions, and a place 
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the fort was ſurprized by the enemy. 


On the road I ſaw one of thoſe ſchools 
the Engliſh take ſo much pleaſure in ridi- 
culing, and which they call hedge-ſchools: 
the truth is hat the poor peaſants cannot 
afford to build a fine houſe for a ſchool, it 
is generally a poor hut without a window.* 
| It 


ft is to be lamented that ſome plan is not adopted 
by which the peaſantry may receive a ſimple and 
uſeful education. Nothing would more effectually 
contribute to reſcue them from the ſavage ſtate with 
which they are ſo often reproached. There is no 
inherer.t badncſs in their diſpoſitions: on the con- 
trary, from the teſtimony of our author and other 
reſpectable writers, it is evident that they are remark- 
able for their attachment and fidelity to each other, 
their kindneſs and hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and in the 
native powers of their minds they are not inferior to 
the peaſantry of any other nation. Moſt cf their 
faults are to be attributed, among other powerful 
cauſes, to their ignorance. 'To obviate this in fu- 


ture the country gentlemen ſhould inftitute ſocieties. 


and enter into annual ſubſcriptions for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſchools throuzh the country, to which the pea- 


ſantry ſhould be invited to ſend their children. 
At 


— 


through which they might eſcape, in caſe 
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It is plain that the maſter and ſcholars find 
it unpleaſant, and when the weather per- 


mits, they go and fit under a hedge, where 
- the maſter gives his lectures in the freſh 


air. For my part I think a leſſon in the 
freſh air is as good as in a confined, dirty 
ſchool, but it is not the faſhion in England. 

| P 2 Ils arrived 


At theſe ſchools the children ſbould be taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, that they might 
know how to arrange their affairs, and thus eſcape 
a thouſand acts of injuflice, to which they are other- 
wiſe liable. By the aid of calculation they can bet - 
ter eſtimate the produce of their lands, compare the 
expences of cultivation with the revenue they draw 
from them, and judge whether an agricultural prac- 
tice ſhould be retained or rejected. Books of rural 
economy, the precepts of which are clear, and adapt- 
ed to the capacity of children, ſhould be compoſed 
purpoſely for their uſe and diſtributed amongk chem. 
The benevolent purpoſes of ſuch an iuſtitution would 
be conſiderably advanced by the occaſional diſtribu- 
tion of prizes of moderate value to thoſe who would 
moſt diſtinguiſh themſelves, One or more of the 
members of the ſociety ſhould be af pointed monthly 
to viſit the ſchools, to fee that the maſter attends to 
his duty, and ſhould make a report of the progreſs 
of the children and the ſtate of the ſchools at the 
next meeting of the ſociety, Are 
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I arrived at laſt at Dunmanaway, where 

I was well received by Mr. Cox; few men 
have contributed more to the improvement 
of their country than this gentleman, and 
it was very neceſſary in ſo remote and ne- 
glected a part of the iſland. He encoura- 
ges manufactures of every kind in the 
town, 


— 


Are we then to expect that the country gentlemen 
will deign to take ſuch an intereſt in che concerns of 
the people? Will they at length be prevailed upon 
to ſnatch a moment from their precious amuſements, 
or the petty political intrigues of their counties, to 
beſtow a thought on the condition of thoſe, who by 
their labour miniſter to their wants, and enable them 
to enjoy thoſe pleaſures which ſeem ſo excluſively to 
occupy them? Yes! the time may arrive when their 
tenantry will engage at leaſt as much of their atten- 
tion as their hounds and horſes, At preſent I am 
forced to confeſs that the balance is very much in fa- 
vour of the latter. The fact is, the country gen- 
tlemen are as deficient in the education fit for their 
Ration in life, as the peaſantry, and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, the want of opportunity of improving cheir ta- 
lents and learning thoſe branches of knowledge, which 
may render them uſeful. Before they exert them- 
ſelves effectually in favour of the lower claſſes of ſo- 
ciety, thoſe prejudices muſt be removed, which teach 

5 | them 
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town, by giving workmen long leaſes at 
low rents, and enabling them to diſpoſe of 
their manufactures; he dries up the marſh- 
es, cultivates the ſoil, and plants trees; he 
has almoſt quite rebuilt this little rown. 
Undoubtedly theſe improvements will in 
the end be very profitable to him; why 

P 3 then 


— 


them to deſpiſe and trample upon them as their infe- 
riors. Cold ſelf-intereſt muſt ceaſe to be the leading 
principle of their conduct: their minds muſt be en- 
lightened by ſcience and warmed by. benevolence, 
They will then be aſhamed of a ſentiment which 1s 
now common in the mouths of ſome of them—th.t 
the ſafety of the ſtate depends upon the-ignorance of 
the people.—A ſentiment ſo baſe and ſo unfounded 
in a country which boaſts of a confiderable portion 
of liberty, that we muſt in charity attribute it to 
imperfect education, and limited views of human 
nature. 


I am informed that by the patriotic exertions of 


3 young barriſter of the name of Marſhal, a ſchool 


has been eſtabliſhed in. Kerry, for the education of a 
number of children. It is ſupported by the volun- 
tary contributions of the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, is under their immediate inſpection, and 
has I am told already produced the happieſt effects. 
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then do ſo few proprietors underſtand their 
intereſt ſo ill as not to lay out their money 
in this manner? The manufactures of cot- 
ton and callico are the moſt numerous. 
Some linen is made here alſo, and in fpite 
of Mr. Arthur Young, I am far from think- 
ing it would be as good to introduce the 
plague as hemp into Ireland. 


There were then about two hundred re- 
publican officers there, priſoners on pa- 
role; I was anxious to know what kind of 
men they were. I dined at Mr. Cox's in 
company with two or three, who were very 
polite. I perceived with pleaſure that they 
no longer had the ferocious enthuſiaſm, 
which inflamed the partiſans of the revolu- 
tion at its commencement. The ſpirit of 
moderation ſcemed to tend to reconcile 
both parties: theſe officers ſeemed to argue 
in favour of the exiſting government of 
France only becauſe it ſupported chem, 
and becauſe many of them were under ob- 
ligations to it; it appeared to me that ſome 
of them held it in contempt, I even heard 
theſe very words, It is better have one 

than 


al 
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« than feven hundred, it is hard to fill ſo 
© many mouths.” 


Theſe opinions, with which undoubt- 
edly the government is acquainted, are the 
cauſe of the duration of the war, What 
would they do with theſe ſoldiers if the war 
was over? 'They muſt be fed and perhaps 
ſubdued ; vitories and defeats, on the 
other hand, provide for a great many of 
them; beſides by continuing the war, the 
republican government will weaken its 
neighbours, and when peace is made, 
which muſt happen one time or other, the 
other powers will be ſo much exhauſted 
that they will feel no inclination io diſturb 
them in their operations, which will be fa- 
cilitated by the deſtruction of the three 
fourths of the troops. 


Nevertheleſs I remarked a blind and un- 
reaſonable animoſity againſt the emigrants 
among them; they are accuſed of ſeveral 
things thcy never thought of; they are re- 
proached with bearing arms againſt France, 
As if the majority of the emigrants had 

not 
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not been obliged to ſubmit to a requiſition 
more deſpotic than that of Roberſpicrre, 
the requiſition of neceſſity, which they 
could not fly from to cellars, as they did 
in France. But one time or other peace 
will unice all parties, will make them weep 


over paſt misfortunes, and endeavour to 


repair the deſtruction which civil diſſen- 
tion and political fury have occaſioned. 
It is my ardent wiſh that this may be ſoon 


accompliſhed. In the interim the majority 


of republican officers fight for the French 
government becauſe they have fought for 
it before and that it is victorious, and they 
hate the emigrants without well knowing 
why. One of them, ſpeaking of the ſinan- 
ces, confefled that they were really in a 
very bad ſtate, but, added he, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, his holineſs the Pope, and a 
part of Germany have alrcady contributed 
to aſſiſt us, and we hope that England will 
foon do us the ſame favour . . . . they 


furely jeſt. 


Mr. Cox is univerſally reſpected in this 
country and deſervedly; I ſhall menũion an 
anecdote 
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anecdote relative to him, to which I wag 
an eye - witneſs. The miniſter of the pariſh 
came to complain to him that the peo- 
ple were ſtealing his turnips every day; 
„They ſteal mine alſo,” ſaid Mr. Cox. 
« Well,” continued the miniſter, „let us 
« join together in proſecuting the thieves,” 
„Oh!“ replied Mr. Cox, * that would 
© be too ſevere, but let us fow arſenick 
e among the turnips, and then we will find 
out the thief.” © But we will be poiſon- 
« ed by them,” cried the miniſter, * In 
e that caſe then,” ſaid Mr. Cox, do as I 
« do, let the poor people take ſome of your 
„ turnips, and ſay nothing.” It is dith- 
cult to decide whether the miniſter was 
more angry or the auditors better pleaſed. 


The Lord Lieutenant has the privilege 
of knighting any perſon he pleaſes, and 
they have often turned it into ridicule. 
'The Duke of Rutland, once that he was 


drunk, was ſo charmed with a poor blind 


Piper, that he made him kneel down and 
knighted him. The poor muſician 1s call- 
ed Sir Dennis O'Grady ever ſincc, but ſtill 


gains 
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gains a livelihood by his pipes, he is really 
a very good player on this inſtrument, of 


which I am not aſhamed to confeſs I am 
very fond. 


I have been alſo told that Lord Townſhend, 
in one of his rambles through Ireland, ſtop- 
ped one night at an ale-houſe, where he 
was ſurprized to find excellent claret, of 
which he drank very copiouſly, and knight- 
ed the landlord by the name of Sir Tho 
mas. . « He remembered next morn- 
ing the tranſactions of the night, and call- 
ing in the newly-created nobleman, © We 
* hive been guilty of ſome follies laſt 
* night,” ſaid he, „but I hope you will 
ce not mind them.” My lord,” anſwered 
he, for my part I do not care about it, 
but I muſt conſult my wife on the ſub- 
ce je.” Her anſwer was; „I never ex- 
ce pected to be a lady, but ſince fortune 
* has made me one, Iwill remain ſo all the 
« days of my life.“ And ſhe is in fact flill 


called Lady, and her huſband Sir ſuch-a- 
one. 2. | 
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I went through a wild country to Ban- 
try, where I was well received by Mr. 
White. Bantry is a poor little town at 
the extremity of a fine bay of the ſame 
name, and which has been lately much 
ſpoken of on account of the appearance of 
the French fleet. The bay is about forty 
Engliſh miles in length, and fifteen or twen- 
ty in breadth; it is very deep every where, 
except near the town; the adjacent coun- 
try is barren, hilly, and full of rocks, 
among which there are, however, ſome 
charming ſituations. Mr. White was kind 
enough to take me in his boat to Glanga- 
riff, betwen Bantry and the iſland of Bear, 
about the ſame diſtance from each; it is a 
moſt charming place: the port which makes 
part of the bay 1s full of rocks, which are 
covercd with arbutus trees, and plants of 
different kinds; we went to a little houſe 
belonging to him in the middle of the 
iſland, and I ſaw with aſtoniſhment a moſt 
romantic and well wooded valley in the 
midſt of rocks and mountains; the ſoil is ſo 
good, that I ſaw pretty large oaks grow out 
of a erevice hardly large enough to admit 
a man's 
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a man's finger; they muſt derive their nou - 
nſkment from the moiſture of the atmoſ- 


Between Glangariff and Beer-haven there 
is a caſcade, which falls almoſt perpendi- 
cularly from a high mountain, called Hun- 
gry-hall. The iſland of Bear, where the 
French remained ſome days, is thinly inha- 
bited; it is a maſs of mountain and rock. 
Whiddy is another iſland at the extremity 
of the bay, not ſo large as the former, but of 
an excellent foil. In ſeveral parts are walls, 
which ſerved for the purpoſe of extricating 
dil from pilchards, which were formerly 
found here in great plenty; it has been re- 


marked that they have ccaſed to appear 


ſince the celebrated naval combat between 
the French and Engliſh in the reign of 
William the third.“ 


Cape-clcar, the moſt ſouthcrn point in 
Ircland, is only twenty miles from Bantry, 
but 
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* Pilchards are a ſpecies of fiſh reſembling. her- 
rings, and ſubject to ſimilar migrations. They are 
caught 
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but as I muſt have returned the way I went 
and as there is nothing remarkable there, I 
omited viſiting it. I never was ſo near 
my birth-place, ſince our fatal emigration. 
I refleQed that with a fair wind I might in 
one or two days arrive in my native coun- 
try and ſooth the tender ſolicitude of my 
parents. Could I ever have imagined that 
my countrymen would one day look on 
me as thcir enemy? I their enemy? By no 
means. . . I may blame, I may deteſt their 
atrocities; I may ſuffer from their miſpla- 
ced animoſity; I may be a poor vagabond, 
without a ſtone to lay my head on; but 
France will be always France to me. To 
my native country will I caſt a lingering 
look to the very laſt moment of my exiſt- 
ence; my moſt ardent wiſhes ſhall be for 

VOL. I. Q its 


caught in great plenty on che coaſt of Cornwall, in 
the month of July, After this time they go to the 
ſouth in ſearch of a warmer climate. 'Though the 
noiſe of cannon might frighten away the pilchardg 
which were then on the coaſt, the non-appearan ese 
of other ſwarms muſt proceed from ſome other cazle. 
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its happineſs, and the entire pardon of the 


evils which the crimes of a few individuals 
have cauſed. 


I quitted with reluctance the hofpitable 
aſylum where I had paſſed three or four 
pleaſant days; it was very galling to. me 
to turn my back to the ſouth and face the 
north. .. I ſoon got to the top of the 
mountain, the only acecſſible way to Ban- 
try from the weſt, and called the Prieſt's- 
leap. The tradition of the old women on 
this head, is, that a holy prieſt coming from 
the county of Kerry to Bantry to viſit a 
heck man, was told at the top of the moun- 
tain that he was dying. Fearing to arrive 
too late to give kim his paſſport totke other 
world, he began to pray, and took a leap 
from the top of the mountain five miles off. 


Near the town is to be ſeen the place 
where he ſell, and even the ſigns of his 
knees, fingers, and noſe. Undoubtedly 
this 1s very convincing, but I am never- 
tbelcſs afraid there are ſome obſtinate he- 
reiics in the world who will pretend not to 

believe 
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believe it, ſuch is the lack of faith in thoſe 
degenerate days! If the French had taken 
it into their heads to make ſuch a leap, in 
what ſtate would Ireland be now? With- 
out ſomething of this kind, however, I bc- 
lie ve they would have had no ſmall difficul- 
ty in tranſporting their baggage to the top of 
the mountain, and in afterwards marching 
five and twenty Iriſh miles through a wild 
country, with precipices on every fide as 
tremendous as thoſe Milton deſcribes in 
the dominions of Lucifer. I never ſaw a 
place like jit except the Giant's-Cauſeway 
in Ireland, and the Devil's-Turnpike in 
Scotland; for what they aſcribe to the de- 
vil in the land of cakes, they aſcribe to the 
prieſts in the land of potatoes. 
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CHAP. V. 


KILLARNEY. . . . ARDFER T. THE 
SHANNON, 


A FTER travelling a dozen miles through 
thcſe barren and deſert mountains, a per- 
ſon is agrecably ſurpriſed at ſeeing a ſmall 
cultivated valley near the village of Ne- 
decn; the guide I brought with me to take 
back the horſe had never bcfore been this 
way; he appeared quite dejeted whilſt 
travelling over the mountains, but on ſce- 
ing this fertile ſpot, he cried out, oh! this 
is ſomething like a country. 


They have lately given the name of Kon- 
mare-Town to the village in this valley, 
from politencſs to Lord Kenmare: for 
both in this country and Great Britain 
they are more polite to rich people than 
elſewhere. One or two miles before ar- 
riving at this place there 1s a ſolitary rock 
in a bog, at about a hundred paces from 

the 
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the road; it is almoſt thirty feet high, and 
fifteen or twenty on each ſurface; ſo that 
its circumference is ſixty feet: the ſtone is 
quite different from that of the country, 
and there is none any where like it except 
on the oppolite bank of the river.* It is 
an enormous maſs of lime-ſtone thrown by 
ſome earthquake upwards of four miles 
from its bed. I went to it, walked about 
it and even got on the top with ſome trou- 
ble. A little tower had been formerly built 
on it of which the ruins ſtill remain. It 
is covered with different kinds of ſhrubs 
ſuch as ſmall arbutus trees, holms, yews, 
&c. though the adjacent bog produces 
only heath. 


The inhabitants of the country pretend 
that it was a certain giant, whoſe name I 
have forgotten, that amuſed himſelf with 


a 3 carrying 


It is rather extraordinary that all over Ireland 
the ſtones at one ſide of the river differ from thoſe 
on the other. For inſtance there is lime on one ſide 
of the river Suire and not on the other; the ſame 
thing may be obſerved at Cork, on the riv er Ken- 
mare, on the Shannon, at Galway, &c. 
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carrying this picce of lime-ſtone into the 
midſt of the granite, and a ſimilar rock of 
granite into a lime-ſtone country,* where 
there really 1s a block of that kind: it 
would be a curious amuſement. . . . This 
phenomenon can be explained only by an 
earthquake! but it muſt have been a terri- 
ble exploſion that threw a ſtone weighing 


a million of pounds fix miles off. 
The 


* The ſoil of Ireland is allowed to be as good as 
that of England; the former has even the advantage 
of a greater diverſity of foil. Another conſiderable 
advantage is the abundance of lime-ſtone, which, on 
account of the great plenty of turf, may be burned 
at a trifling expence. Yet it is well known that an 
acre of ground in England produces more corn than 
in Ireland; from Mr. Young's calculation it appears 
that an acre of ground in England produces three 
quarters of wheat, whilſt an acre in Ireland produces 
only two quarters, two buſhels and three pecks, and 
other grain in proportion. One ſtriking caule of 
the difference is the ſuperior ſkiil of the Engliſh in 
agriculture. Would 1t not be better for country- 
gentlemen to ſend cheir ſons to England to learn this 
uſeful ſcience, ihan to lay out confiderable ſums in 
getting them inſtructed in a language ſpoken two 
thouſand years ago, or in horſe- racing and back- 
ge mmon? TRANSLATOR, 
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The large bay, called the river Kenmare, 


f appears to advantage from this ſituation; 
e | the two peninſulas approximate about the 
t middle and thus form a very ſafe harbour 
s | for veſſels. No country in the world has 
na better harbours than the ſouth of Ireland. 
- This made me reflect on the remarkable at- 
y tention paid to the republicans, by place- 

ing two hundred of their officers at Dun- 
c manaway, and from fifteen to eighteen hun- 
- dred French ſoldiers at Kinſale, by which 
5 means they were ſure of guides and of a 
* F reinforcement. 
le 
The moment I quitted Kenmare I got | { 
n into the mountains again, they were not, | | 
in however, of ſo wild an appearance as the v8 
8 former. When you become very tired of 4 f 
1 the ſameneſs of this wild country, on get- [ 4 
* ting through a narrow paſſage at the foot of j [ 
of | Mangerton, you are on a ſudden charmed 1 
in with the proſpect of Killarney. The im- 11 
Y- preſſion which its numerous iſlands and 1 
A well- cultivated banks made on me, can be 1 
_ compared only to the ſenſation of a poor 8 
L priſoner MAVEN tranſported from his | | 
A. dungeon | } 
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dungeon to the light of the fun. I conti- 
nued my journey very ſlowly, not know- 
ing which to admire moſt the cloud- 
capt mountains covered with trees, the 
fine ſheet of water at their feet, the iſlands, 
the peninſula which ſeparates both lakes, 
or the charming country to the north. 


I paſſed a week very agreeably at Lord 
Kenmare's, during which I was often on 
the lake: I ſhall venture to give a ſketch 
of its beauties, which the moſt frigid ob- 


ſerver could not but admire. 


People generally go two miles from Kil- 
larney to the iſland of Roſs, the largeſt in 
the lake end ſeparated from the country 
by a narrow ſtream, over which there is a 
bridge. In this iſland is to be ſeen the 
caſtle of Prince O'Donoghue, to whom 
this country belonged in ancient times, 
and who, according to the inhabitants, 
rides on the lake a certain day of the year. 


Going eaſtwards the peninſula of Muc- 


ruſs offers itfelf to the view; it is one of 
the 
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the fineſt places J have ſeen on account of 
the chequering of woods and plains, it 
meanders nearly about two miles. 


The venerable ruins of the abbey in- 
ſpire a ſentiment of religious horror by no 
means unpleaſing; the yew in the middle 
of it covers it entirely with its branches, 

and hardly admits the paſſage of a few 
rays of light which fall on the tombs and 
ibones at the foot of it. The inhabitants 
believe that the raſh mortal who would 
dare to cut it, or even to pierce it would 
| Inevitably perich that year. They pay 
| great devotion to the ſaint of the place 
and come to do pilgrimage and penance, 


„ which here, and in the reſt of Ireland, 
conſiſts in going round the building a cer- 
! tain number of times, all the while recit- 
ing prayers. ETD 
They alſo inter their dead here, and 
a bring them from a prodigious diſtance; 
they bury them only on the ſouth and eaſt 
. ſides. The north is looked on as the de- 
I vil's ſide, and the weſt is preſerved for 


children 
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children that die without being baptized, 
and for ſoldiers and ſtrangers. They look 
on it as a great piece of impiety to carry off 
the remains of the coffins; there are two 
large vaults in the abbey quite full of them: 
the bones are left ſcattcred about, where- 
ever they were thrown by the grave-dig- 
gers, but nobody wouid touch them for 
the world. In a corner outfide there is a 
tremendous heap of them. Although at 
the reformation the rich divided betwcen 
them the plunder of the abbeys, they no 
where ventured to remove the grave- yard. 
It is among the ruins of the old church 
the peaſants wiſh every where to be buried, 
and it impoſſible to diſſuade them from it: 
it has often been tried here to make them 
bury their dead 1n another place, but 
without ſucceſs. This would, however, 


be adviſcable, for, beſides that on the rock, 


there is hardly ſod enough to cover the 
dead, the church- yard is ſo full of corpſes 
that it would not be prudent to dig there 
for ſome time. This gives them no unca- 
ſineſs, thoſc who were buried a year or two 
ago muſt make room for thoſe who die la- 
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ter, and in this hideous-looking vault I faw 


more than one ſkull ſtill covered with hair. 


Some years ago an old well-looking man 


came to reſide in one of the old chambers 


of this abbey. He made a bed for him- 
ſelf with ſome of the boards of the coffin 
and placed it in one of the windows, the 
only place ſheltered, he ſoon got a repu- 
tation for ſanctity, the peaſants brought 
him proviſions, and the gentry invited him 
ſometimes to their table, where he behaved 
like a perſon accuſtomed to good com- 
pany. When aſked the reaſon of his pe- 
nance, he anſwered, *©* That he could ne- 


ver do enough for his fins.” He was a 


handſome man, and once perceiving a lady 
looked attentively at him, © Take care,” 
ſaid he, „“ thoſe eyes have done much 


* harm.” He lived about two years in 


this melancholy ſolitude, and at length 
diſappeared. People have formed wany 
conjectures, and invented ſeveral ſtories 
about him during his reſidence at Muc- 
ruſs, but they are probably the ſuggeſ- 
tions of fancy. 

The 
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The peninſula of Mucruſs divides the 
lake into two: that which it forms is ſmall 
and adds to the beauty of the proſpect by 
variety. From thence you follow the cur- 
rent of the river which comes from the 
upper lake. In a certain part of the moun- 
tain called the Eagle's-neſt, becauſe ſome 
eagles often fly over it, people amuſe them- 
ſelves with firing a cannon, the report of 
which is not re-cchoed as is generally the 
caſe, but ceaſes for a time and then makes 
a noiſe like thunder. The banks of the 
river you ſail up before you get to the 
upper lake are very pictureſque; and the 
upper lake, ſurrounded by wild towering 
mountains, preſents a ſtriking contraſt with 
the lower, the banks of which are highly 
improved. When you come down the 
river into the lower lake, you are taken to 
ſee Sullivan's caſcade in the middle of the 
wood, you go from thence to Innisfallcn, 
a charming iſland, where there was for- 
merly an abbey; it belongs to Lord Ken- 
mare, and when a perſon is ſo lucky as to 
be at one. of theſe parties on the lake, 
with he and Lady Kenmare oſten make 

up, 
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up, after admiring the beauties of nature, 
he cannot avoid paying homage to their 
politeneſs and hoſpitality. 


There are ſome ſtags in the woods, and 
ſometimes they ſtart one from the moun- 
tain, who when cloſely purſued gets into 
the lake, where the dogs and boats follow 
him and drive him out of the iſlands where 
he flies for ſhelter. A deal of company 
come here from every part of Ireland, but 
remain only to ſce the lake. They would 
remain longer if there were any publick 
amuſements or mineral-waters; the latter 
cſpecially would be highly advantageous, 
and I believe there are few places better 
adapted to repair a ſhattered conſtitution. 
There is an excellent mineral - water in Lord 
Kenmare's park: unfortunately no ſon of 
Eſculapius has hitherto taken it into his 
head to bring it into vogue: but this will 
happen ſooner or latcr. The town is pretty 
enough, it appears new and is built in the 
form of a T. 
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Walking out one morning rather early, 
I heard dreadful groans and ſhrieks in a 
houſe. Attracted by curioſity I entered, 
and ſaw in a room about fifty women weep- 
ing over a poor old man, who died a cou- 
ple of days before. Four of them in par- 
ticular made more noiſe than the reſt, tore 
their hair and often embraced the deceaſed. 
I remarked that in about a quarter of an 
hour they were tired, went into another 
room and were replaced by four others, 
who continued their ſhrieks until the others 
were recovered; theſe after ſwallowing a 
large glaſs of whiſkey, to enable them to 
make more noiſe, reſumed their places and 
the others went to refreſh themſelves. 


Theſe aſſemblies are called wakes, and 
every peaſant that dies is ſure of having 
his friends and acquaintances in his room 
crying, weeping, drinking his health and 
ſinging his praiſes extempore in Iriſh ver- 
ſes, from the day of his death to that of 
bis burial. It is rather an expenſive cul- 
tom, with which, however, the pooreſt per- 
ſon could not decently diſpenſe; the ex- 

penſe 
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penſe was greater formerly, for it appears 
from the Brehon laws, that the quantity of 
meat and drink was regulated according 


to the rank of the deceaſed, to prevent ex- 


ceſs and hinder families from being ruin- 
ed by vying with each other. This ex- 
plains the anſwer a poor widow, who was 
reproached with not ſending for a phyſi- 
clan, made. Oh!” ſaid ſne, I thought 
eit a deal for a poor woman like me to 
« pay his funeral expenſes.” I think the 
poor woman was right; the phyſfician is a 
kind of moraliſt to the rich, he prevails 
on them to moderate their paſſions, and to 
repair the ravages of exceſs by tempe— 
rance; but of what uſe could his advice 
be to the poor who never commit exceſs, 
and to whom nouriſting food would be the 
beſt remedy? If he recovered, the poor 
countryman muſt ſtarve himſelf to pay the 
phyſician, and if he died his wife u rould 
be at double expenſe, 


I was witneſs to an odd ſcene ſome days 
after; hearing the church-bell ring I went 
to ſee the funcral paſs ; it was a poor old 
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woman they were carrying to the grave: 
the coffin was as uſual ſurrounded by a 
great number of women crying and ſing- 
ing the ullulu in chorus: the men ſeemed 
to look on with indifference; when the 
funeral arrived at the croſs-road, an odd 
diſpute aroſe between the huſband and 
brother of the deceaſed; one of the roads 
led to the abbey of Mucruſs, the burying- 
place of the huſband's. family, and the 
other to Aghadoe that of the brother's : 
the latter inſiſted ſhe ſhould be carried his 
way, the huſband was cquaily clamorous 
for the interment of his dearly beloved in 
his family-place; the friends of the de- 
ccaſcd were cach pulling her to thcir own 
ſide, but finding they did not ſucceed, 
agreed to lay down the coffin and decide 
it by a fair battle; the cudgels were already 
brandiſhed in the air, when Mr. Herbert, 
miniſter of the pariſh and juſflice of the 
peace, who was with me, leaped into the 
crowd, caught two of the principal com- 
batants by the collar, and after inquiring 
into the fray, decided that the huſband had 


a right to do what he pleaſed with his wife 
dead 
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dead or alive; he then let him go, but 
kept the brother, and the funeral went to- 
wards Mucruſs. I remarked that neither 
the battle, nor the diſcuſſion which follow- 


ed it, ſtopped the women who continued 


their ullulu as if nothing had happened. 
When I ſaw the juſtice of peace get into 
the crowd, I was ſure he would get an un- 
merciful flogging, and got on a little wall 
to ſee the event ; but I found I was miſta- 
ken, the peaſants obeyed the magiſtrate 
and ſubmitted immediately to his deciſion. 
This was certainly much better, but it ap- 
peared ſo curious to me that people ſhould 
fight for a dead woman, that I was rather 
ſorry the affair terminated ſo peaceably. 


T went once to the top of Mangerton, 
from whence a great tract of country is 
ſeen, though it is not quite equal to the 
proſpect of all the kingdoms of the globe; 
you ſee barren mountains covered with 
ſmall lakes, that of Killarncy appears a 
pretty ſheet of water, in the midſt of which 
the peninſula of Mueruſs juts out. There 
is a little lake on the ſummit of Mangerton, 
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called the devil's punch bowl, out of which 
I drank to the health of the ſaint of the 
place, and to that of his children, viz. 
the nine tenths of the human race, parti- 
cularly the pretty girls. 


As this town is much frequented in ſum- 
mer, beggars come here from every part 
of the country; they build wretched huts 
on the fide of the road, and teize paſlen- 
gers. This might be prevented by a houſe 
of induſtry, where they ſhould be obliged 
to work. 


It would not be difficult to join the lake 
with the ſea, either by a canal from it to 
the bay of Kenmare, or by rendering navi- 
gable the river which flows from the lake 
into the bay of Dingle. The firſt method 
would be better, for the bay of Kenmare 
is ſafer than that of Dingle, which has a 
ſandy bottom; either way they would have 
only ſeven or cight miles to make a canal, 
which would undoubtedly be very benefi- 
cial to the town of Killarney and the adja- 
cent country. 

On 
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On the road to Tralee I met a man who 
ſhewed me three caſtles which formerly 
belonged to three brothers, who had been 
maſters of the country, and were turned 
out by the Engliſh, I aſked him why they 
were turned out, *©* Becauſe,” ſaid he, 
te they were not ſtrong enough.” This is 
an argument ad hominem. 


Tralee is a pretty little town of ſome 
trade. The ſea-coaſt from this place to Li- 
merick was formerly the chief reſidence of 
the Danes, who have left many of theſe round 
towers called Rath, or Liſs, here: there 
are four of them at the diſtance of two 
hundred paces from each other, at the 
mouth of the river in Tralee-bay. This 
town is frequented in ſummer by bathers 
and people who come to drink the mineral- 
waters one or two miles off. 


I went from thence to Ardfert to Mr. 
Dean Greaves's ; where as uſual I met with 
the delightful hoſpitality that ſoon makes 
me forget my fatigues. Ardfert was for- 
merly a biſhopric, but is now joined to that 
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of Limerick; there were formerly many 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments here: the ruins 
of the old cathedral are the greateſt object 
of curioſity ; the air of this place is ſaid to 
be very wholeſome, which has indueed a 
ſurgeon to chooſe it for his burying-place; 
he is alive yet, but his epitaph is engraved 
on his tomb as if he were dead. 


In the church-yard of the cathedral there 
was formerly a round tower, which though 
apparently very ſtable, fell down about fif- 
teen years ago: what 1s remarkable 1s, that 
inſtead of falling towards one ſide, as a per- 
fon would naturally expect, all the ſtones 
fell infide and formed a great heap on the 
place where the tower ſtood before. 


T went to ſee the remains of the franciſ- 
can abbey near Ardfert, where I met two 
of the handſomeſt and moſt amiable wo- 
men in Ireland, Lady Glandore and Mrs. 
Woodcock, who had entered into the wicked 
reſolution of retiring an entire year from 
the world. I know not if it was from ſo 

good 
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good an example, but I never felt ſo much 
inclined to become a hermit. 


At ſome diſtance is one of theſe holy 
fountains where the inhabitants make their 
rounds; this is a very celebrated one, and 
people come to it from a great diſtance. 
They pretend it cures every complaint; 
their devotion conſiſts in going round it 
bare-footed ſeven or eight times praying, 
and kneeling each time before a black 
ſtone, which ſeems to have been a tomb- 
ſtone ; they rub their hands very gravely 
to three death's heads on it : by dint of 
rubbing and kiſſing them, they are almoſt 
effaced. They then put the hand which 
they had rubbed to the ſtone on the part 
where they feel the pain, drink a large 
glaſs of water and waſh their legs in the 
ſtream: they dip the children ſeven or 
eight times in the cold water. I often ſaw 
well- dreſſed people go through theſe cere- 
monies like the peaſants. I ſaw even a 
very pretty girl kiſs theſe ugly heads very 
devoutly; I could not help thinking I 


would have been a much better phyſician 
for her, This 
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This fountain is very famous in the 
country, and even proteſtants, of whom 
there are but few here, when they have 
tried other remedies in vain, make their 
rounds here and imitate the country peo- 
ple. The greater number of the peaſants, 
however, ſeemed to come rather from a 
fondneſs for company than for devotion ; 
I aſked one of them what the water was 
good for? „I do not know,” anſwered he. 
And when I aſked him why he had made 
his rounds? © To do like the reſt,” ſaid 
he, „ and to ſee the women.” At theſe 
fountains in fact many marriages are made 
up. In vain does the pariſh-pricſt prohi- 
bit them from coming here; the people 
are ſo long accuſtomed to it that it would 
not be eaſy to prevail on them to lay it 


aſide. 


Nothing, indeed, can be more innocent 
than to walk about the well ſaying Ore- 
muſes, and then to take a glaſs of water ; 
I am convinced that it might ſerve women 
by obliging them to take ſome exerciſe 
and to waſh themſclves: if they could be 


prevailed 
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prevailed on not to confine the ablution to 
che legs it would be ſtill better. But in 
order to produce this effect, there ſhould 
be ſeparate founcains for the men and wo- 
men, in which caſe they would be ſoon ne- 
glected. The only thing the prieſt can do 
is to keep order at theſe meetings, and to 
prevent any thing indecent from paſſing 
there; in this the pariſh-prieſt of this place 
has ſucceeded. The good people come on 
ſaturday morning, and conclude their pe- 
nance at two o'clock; then the cantien 
calle, goes home with its bonnie laſſie, 
cracking all che way. 


They are all catholies here: they agree 
very well together, the people go to maſs 
on ſundays, and the miniſter preaches to 
his f:mily, without either of them caring 
of what religion they are the reſt of the 
week, except on pay ing or recciving tithes, 
I went on ſunday to the catholic chapel. 
The women there are always ſeparated 
from the men, probably to prevent diſ- 
trations. In the middle of the ceremony 
the pricſt made a long harangue in Iriſh; 
in 
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in Which he ſent to all the devils in hell, 


thoſe who might be baſe enough not to pay 
him his dues. 


Theſe prieſts have great influence over 
the people; they are in a great meaſure 
judges, and decide all diſputes with aſto- 
niſhing preciſion. It would be dangerous 
to diſpleaſe them or to refuſe to pay their 
ſcanty pittance. Government knew their 
power, and yet have made enemies of 
them by ill- treatment. The right method 
of gaining over the people would be to gain 
over the prieſts. I am convinced that a 
dozen fat benefices in favour of catholic 
prieſts at the diſpoſal of the Lord Lieute- 
nant would ſoon make them as ſupple, as 
courteous, and as ſtudious of pleaſing as 
their dearly-beloved brethren, the biſhops 
and miniſters of the proteſtant church. 


The churches are built from caſt to weſt ; 
ſo that when the prieſt is at the altar, he faces 
the caſt, It is odd that this is univerſally 
the cuſtom in Europe, even in the lutheran 
churches, though few have remarked it. J 
recollect very well that all the old ones are 


built 
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built ſo in France, and that I never had re- 
marked ĩt: it is true the new ones are built 
either way, but, however, they moſtly have 
the door towards the weſt, and the altar 
towards the caſt. This cuſtom was uni- 
verſally introduced long before the eſta- 
bliſnment of chriſtianity, and appears to 
have been adopted by moſt nations. The 
reaſon aſſigned for it is, that the chriſtian 
religion has origir.ated to the eaſt of Eu- 
rope, and that it is a mark of reſpect due to 
the theatre of its miracles. In this caſe chriſ- 
tans in Perſia ſhould face the weſt. This 
ſcems to be equivalent to the reaſon maho- 
metans aſſign for turning alſo towards the 
caſt, on account of Mecca the city of their 
prophet. Though I am not certain as to 
the real cauſe, I do not think it to be this, 
I am rather inclined to look on it as an uni- 
verſal homage paid to the rifing ſun. 


The neighbourhood of the low ſandy 
bay of Ballyheigh induces ſome company. 
to come to Ardfert, for the purpoſe of ba- 


thing in the ſea, In the middle of the bay 


is a rock on which even moſs does not grow, 
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and which, however, an adventurer from 
this country ſettled as a dowry. on a rich 
wife he got, and valued at two thouſand a 
year. Walking along the coaſt through a 
country thinly inhabited, but where a 


| perſon makes out his way by means of 


go whil an flee a, I arrived at the mouth of 
the Shannon. 


Ibis is the largeſt river in Ireland: the 
inhabitants entertain a degree of venera- 
tion for it, of which it ſeems worthy: no- 
body is cſicemed in this country who has 
not taken a dip in it, and as I wiſh to con- 
form to the manners of the country I am 
in, tis was my hiſt operation. It is ſcven 
er eight utiles broad at the mouth. On 
the banks are very high rocks, and deep 
caverns, into which the waves break with 
aſtoniſhing fury. At ſome diſtance on a 
rock ſeparate from the others arc ruins of 
of foriifications, and even of a little town; 
the ſtrects and foundations of houſes may 
be diſtinguiſhed ; the houſes do not ſeem 
to have becn larger than cabins, though 
the fortifications were extenſive. 
Continuing 
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Continuing my journey along the coaſt, 
I paſſed the Cuſhin which falls into the 
Shannon; it riſes at the foot of a hill, at 
the other fide of which the Black- water ri- 
ſes and falls into St. George's channel at 
Youghal. No country in the world 1s 
better adapted for commerce than this, and 
no where could induſtry be more ſucceſs- 
fully employed in opening a communica- 
tion by canals. 

When the royal canal is finiſhed, by 
which the Liffy will be joined to the Shan- 
non, I believe it would be very advanta- 
geous to join the Black-water with the 
Cuſhin, and to render them navigable. 
They may caſily join the Black-water with 
the Suire, and even with the Lee. Ireland 
would then have an inland navigation of 
upwards. of five hundred miles, which 
would eſtabliſh a communication between 
the four principal eities of the ſouth, Dub- 
lin, Limerick, Cork and Waterford; even 
Drogheda may be joined with them by this 
means, as the Boyne may be rendered na- 


vigable for boats as far as the royal canal. 
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LIMERICK., , . KILLALOE. . . . THE HOLY 
FOUNTAIN, 


AT ſome diſtance from the ferry over 
the Cuſhin, a monſtrous large tree appears 
covered all over with leaves; curiofity 
made me go to examine it, and I found it 
was one of thoſc round towers covered with 
ivy from top to bottom. There were pro- 
bably ſome churches here, but there are 
no remains of them at preſent, Within 
three miles of Tarbot I went to ſee the 
ruins of a large abbey, I found many peo- 
ple there doing penance bare- footed. You 
have a view from it of the holy iſland 
in the middle of the Shannon. There 
were formerly eleven churches here, of 
which the ruins alone remain. There 1s 
alſo one of theſe round towers, which ap- 
pears well at a diſtance. At Tarbot there 
are two batteries in a good ſituation over 


the narroweſt part of the Shannon ; they 
defcnd 
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deſend the Shannon particularly, as the 
oppoſite coaſt is ſhallow, and veſſels muſt 
come within five hundred paces of the 
cannon, which are very well placed and 
in good order. | 


Being fatigued after my long walk, I 
ſtopped at Glin, alittle village from which 
its landlord derives his title of knight ; 
there are only four in Ireland who have 
this privilege, and they are all in this 


country. This utle is not of Engliſh ori- 


gin; it was beſtowed by the ſovereign on 
four heroes, from whom thepreſent knights 
are deſcended. 


I inquired from a fat prieſt I met where 
I could get a lodging; he took me 1nto a 
poor ale-houſe, which he told me was the 
only inn in the place and a very good one. 
I paſſed the night defending myſelt againſt 
the animals who ſeemed to conſider me as 
their prey; as ſoon as day began to dawn, 
I ſaw a bloody ſcene; J looked as if I had 
come from a battle, and I really had. 
Luckily the ſea was near, I drowned my 

— troubleſome 
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troubleſome gueſts in it. When I was cor 
ing away I perceived the prieſt. who was 
coming for the fame purpoſe; I told him 
my miſhap, but he ſeemed to conſider it as 
a thing of courſe, and burſt out laughing. 
.. . . I was going to pitch him to h—1I, but 
I recollected myſelf, and only wiſhed him 
ſeveral ſuch nights for the good of his ſoul, 
I ſet out and perceiving a handſome inn at 
the entrance of the village, I was tempted 
to go back and give the prieſt a ſcolding; 
however I preferred continuing my jour- 
ney. I perceived on a hill the ruins of an 
old caſtle, which held out a ſiege againſt 
Queen Elizabeth; a great part of the for- 
tifications remain ſtill entire. In the neigh- 
bourhcod were alſo many fortified camps 
or Raths. I had already walkcd ten miles 
and been awake fince three in the morning; 
T began to be very hungry, and there was 
no inn; I ſaw a handſome houſe in the 
neighbourhood ; I aſked the owner's name; 
John Evans, I was told. 


I had often reflected that though the 


poor are hoſpitable and offer every thing 
they 
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they have to the weary traveller, probably 
if he went to a gentleman's houſe he would 
not get a glaſs of water. Behold, thought 
I, an excellent opportunity of making the 
experiment. 


I went to the houſe; Mr. John Evans 
came out to me; Sir,“ ſaid I, © I have not 
« the honour of being known to you, and 
« I have no letter for you; but I can aſ- 
© ſure you that Iam very hungry, and that 
% you will very much oblige me by giving 
“me ſomething to eat.” © Faith,” an- 
ſwered he, © you could not come in better 
ce time, for breakfaſt is on the table.” He 
then took me into his houſe, where I found 
every thing I could wiſh for. I was glad 
to find myſelf deceived in my opinion, but 
for fear of ſometimes gucſſing right, I re- 
ſolved not to repeat the experiment. 


Taking a ramble then of eight or ten 
miles acroſs the country, I arrived at Neu- 
caſtle, where I was kindly reccived by Mr. 
Locke and his brother, who is miniſter in 
the town: it is ſituated in a long fertile val- 


ley, 
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ley, which is ſeparated from the Black-wa- 
ter only by a little height. The caſtle be- 
longed formerly to the Templars, and wuſt 
have been a very extenſive building; it be- 
longs at preſent to Lord Courtenay. 


If all the rich Engliſhmen who poſſeſs 
eſtates 1n this country had fenſe enough to 
entruſt the management of them to men of 
this kind, their tenants would have no great 
reaſon to complain of their abſence. Mr. 
Locke has eſtabliſhed linen manufactories, 
in which children of five or fix years old 
are employed. Undoubtedly theſe eſta- 
bliſhments cannot at preſent ſupport them- 
ſelves, but they are productive of ſuch ad- 
vantage to the country, that they cannot 
receive too much encouragement, and the 
proprietor will find himſelf indemnified for 
his expenſe by the ſpirit of induſtry he 
will by this means propagate among the 


peaſantry. 


The price of daily labour in this coun- 
try is only five or ſix- pence; people ge- 
nerally anſwer this obſervation by remark- 
| ing 
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ing that the price of proviſions is in pro- 
portion ; but 1t 1s falſe, for except pota- 
toes, every thing 1s as dear as in England; 
it is true the peaſants live entirely on po- 
tatoes, and drink water or butter-milk af- 
ter them ; but why could not the Engliſh 
live in the ſame manner? Yet if any per- 
ſon propoſed ſuch a plan to the peaſants 
in England, he would be ſoon left without 
workmen. A great number of Iriſh pea- 
ſants know that they would get two ſhill- 
ings in England, for what they get only 
fix-pence in Ireland. Several of them go 
to England to get work, and thoſe very 
perſons who are accuſed of lazineſs at 
home, are very induſtrious abroad: they 
obſerve even the ſame degree of ſobriety 
to which they are accuſtomed in their own 
country, (and this by the bye 1s rather 
meritorious in England) and when they 
have amaſled a little money they return 
home. 


I know that however well-diſpoſed an 
individual may be, he could not increaſe 


the price of labour without drawing on 
himſelf 
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himſelf the reſentment of his neighbours, 


but by encouraging induſtry, labour will 


become more ſcarce and conſequently 
dearer. 


From Newcaſtle to Limerick the coun- 
try 18 very fine, and beyond diſpute the 
moſt fertile in Ireland ; near Rathkeal I 
went to viſit three or four villages inha- 
bited by the deſcendants of a German co- 
lony from the Palatinate, whom the pro- 
prietor eſtabliſhed here about eighty years 
ago. They have intermarried with each 
other, and thus preſerved their original 
cuſtoms: when I paſſed though this coun- 


try only one of the original adventurers 


was alive. They certainly obtained good 
conditions; cach family got ground for a 
houſe and garden, beſides ſome acres of 
land at a very low price. The rich and 
fertile country they inhabit was a deſert 
before their arrival; their induſtry is ſtill 
remarkable, their ground 1s certainly bet- 
ter cultivated than that of the natives, and 
their houſes, built after the manner of 
their country, are ſo ncat and ſo clean 

that 
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that they appear like palaces compared 
with the cabins of the poor Iriſh. The 
women wear ſtill the large ſtraw hat and 
ſhort petticoat of the Palatinate. 'The na- 
tives hated them cordially in the beginning, 
and are jealous of their proſperity at pre- 
ſent; this animoſity docs not induce them 
to imitate them and to endeavour to equal 
or even ſurpaſs thcſe ſtrangers in induſtry. 
The inevitable conſequence will be that 
theſe Palatines will become Iriſhmen like 
their neighbours.“ 


Paſſing on through the long town of 
Rathkeal, I went to Adair where I was 
kindly received by Sir Richard Quin.— 
The town of Adair conſiſted formerly of 
colleges and other eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhe 
ments; the ruins of many large abbeys 

are 


0 


® It is not barely ſufficient to introduce improve- 
ments of any kind among a people; theſe improve- 
ments muſt be ſuited to the degree of civilization 
they have arrived at; the human mind is progreſſive 
in its attainments; it cannot be ripened prematurely, 
like plants in a hot-bed, The introduction of foreign 
colontes 
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are ſtill viſible; four or five miles farther 
on at Skelton there are alſo the ruins of 


ſeveral abbeys, probably the largeſt in this 
country. 


The ruins in the weſt exhibit a ſtyle of 


architecture quite different from thoſe in 
the eaſt, which are generally very ſmall, 


whilſt 


colonies 1s, on this account, not always attended with 
the advantages it ſeems to promiſe; if theſe ſtrangers 
are much ſuperior to the natives in induftry and arts, 
they will be inclined to ſtigmatize them as barbari- 
ans, and to look down on them with contempt : the 
conſequence will be a mutual animofity, which will 
impede the civilization of the latter, and, perhaps, 
prevent them even from arriving -at the degree of 
improvement they otherwiſe would, A greater ad- 
vantage would accrue by accuſtoming the natives to 
habits of induſtry, and inſpiring them with a reliſh 
for the comforts and conveniences of life. Induſtry 
and this degree of taſte would mutually react; the 
former, by increaſing their means, would enable them 
to gratify the ſuggeſtions of the latter; and their 
wants, increaſed by gratification, would afford freſh 
inducements to exertion, | 
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whilſt the former reſemble in ſize and 
ſtructure the gothic churches on the con- 
tinent. 


When] reflected on the prodigious num- 
ber of abbeys and churches which muſt 
have been formerly in this country, I was 
inclined to believe that the entire iſland 
belonged formerly to the church, for if 
the Engliſh clergy turned their poſſeſſions 
to advantage, I believe they are in fact 
maſters of half the country. Their mode 
of Ictting their lands alone prevents them: 
no incumbent can give a longer leaſe than 
twenty one years, but even this appears 
a long time to a perſon anxious to live 
well, or lay up ſome proviſion for his fa- 
mily. To remedy this the biſhop, or any 
perſon in poſſeſſion of a benefice, annu- 
ally renews his leaſe with his tenant, on 
condition of the latter paying him a ſam 
of money to anſwer his preſent exigencies. 
Every ecclchaſtic then who enters into the 
poſſeſſion of a benefice is ſure to find the 
leaſe renewed from the year before, and 
muſt conſequently follow the ſame plan. 
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I am ſure there are biſhoprics let at the 
tenth part of their real value, and which 
on a renewal of the leaſe, would produce 
fifty, fixty, or even a hundred thouſand a 


year. » Thus the Lord taketh care of 
his ſervants. 


I journeyed on towards Limerick, and 
in my way ſaw a wake; it was on ſunday 
and the women do not bawl out ſo loud 
that day; but what was remarkable was 
that the corpſe was on a table, and the 
houſe was full as it could hold of women 
ſquatted on the floor. The men, to the 
number of two hundred, were on the road 
both on foot and on horſeback, and ſeveral 
were at the ncxt ale-houſe, waiting with 
vatience the dead man's departure. 


It was the time of the races at Limerick, 
and the duclling ſeaſon: there was great 
confuſion; the town was full of racers and 
idlcrs; cvery thing was topſy turvy ; the 
workmen were doing nothing but looking 
at the horſcs: at one part of the courſe 
there were upwards of twenty thouſand 

perſons, 
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perſons, and ſo conſiderable a number 
formed a ſpecies of amphitheatre on a hill; 
what made the people aſſemble in ſuch 
crowds was that three jockies were to be 
peers, or rather I miſtake the matter, three 
peers were to be jockies; one is as bad as 
the other. 


Some bucks * from Cork and Youghal 
came to the races, with the laudable inten- 
tion of ſhooting ſome of the pcople of 
Limerick; they went about aſking every 
perſon they met; © Do you want powder 
and ball, we will give you ſome?” — 

Fx”: During 


— 


* 'The race of bucks ſeems peculiar to Ireland; 

has undoubtedly originated from the propenſity to re- 
pine and aver ſion to induſtry, which formerly diſ- 
tinguiſhed our anceſtors, Theſe Acres imagine they 
cannot more effectually teſtify their reſpect for the 
memory of their ſorefathers, than by conſuming their 
days in idleneſs, or in miſchievous pranks; and as 
the age of chivalry and tournaments is gone, their 
exploits are limited to picking quarrels with the 
more peaceable part of the community, or ſkirmith- 
ing at taverns with the waiters, Having nothing to 

loſe 
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During the week the races held, there were 
eight duels fought ; an officer of the Iriſh 
Brigade was killed: at length, however, 
the Chancellor began to make inquiries 
about theſe gentlemen, and they thought 
proper to decamp. 


The races were over at laſt, luckily 
forthe country, for if they had continued 
three weeks, the harveſt would not have 
becn gathered. Limerick 1s famous for 
the long ſiege it held out againſt William, 
in favour of his unfortunate father-in- 


law; 


— ————— 


loſe but their lives, which become of little value 
when the taylor and inn-keeper refuſe them credit, 
they are all profeſſed duelliſts, and rigid obſervers of 
the laws of honour, It is diſguſting,” ſays Doc- 
tor Crumpe, in his eſſay on the beſt method of pro- 
viding employment for the poor, « to ſee ſuch beings 
« gaming at a hazard-table, buſtling at a horſe-race, 
« quarrelling over their claret, or hallooing after a 
« fox, arrayed, perhaps, in an equipage they have 
« neither inclination nor ability to pay for. Let us 
turn from the picture the only ſatisfaction at- 
« tendant on its examination is, that the ſpecies are 
« daily diminiſhing, May they ſpeedily be extinct.” 
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law; and alſo for the capitulation which 
the beſieged made for the whole iſland; 
this capitulation was ſtrictly obſerved du- 
ring William's life; but, for no other poſ- 
fible reaſon but to diſcourage the religion 
of the maſs of the people, and to oblige 
them to follow the eſtabliſhed one, it was 
infringed in the reign of Queen Anne; the 
prieſts were harged for ſaying maſs, and 
every perſon convicted of being preſent 
at this ceremony, was ſeverely puniſhed. 
I ſhould add that the rigour of the laws 
was ſuch as to prevent their execution; 
even the judges contrived to evade them,“ 
they were ſeldom or, perhaps, never cx- 
ecuted: but the ſon, brother, or even a 
diſtant relation of a catholic might, by 
turning proteſtant, forcibly ſcize on his 
property. Theſe cruel laws have been in 

T3 force 


* I have heen told chat a witneſs in a proſecution 
of this kind, having ſworn that he ſaw the priſoner 
at maſs, was aſked by the judge it he knew what 
maſs was? Not being able to tell, Wretch, ſaid the 
judge, how can you {wear to a thing about which 
you know nothing ? And he diſcharged the priſoner. 
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force near eighty years; and it is only 
within theſe fourteen or fifteen years they 
have felt the neccflity of mitigating the 
laws of the country ſo that the inhabitants 
could endure them. In this ſhort ſpace 
of time Ireland has attained a ſurpriſing 
degree of proſperity, which gives room 
to hope that in a few years it will rival the 
country which held it in ſubjection, and 
this would be equally advantageous to both 
countries. 


The new town of Limerick 1s very pret- 
ty and regular, but the old one is equally 
ugly and dirty ; a ſtranger could not ſup- 
pole that it contains upwards of fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, the number they are eſ- 
timated at, 


I was extremely well-pleaſed at being 
viſited by two amiable bankers here, who 
were kind enough to invite me to dine 
with them four or five days after. As I 
have no opportunity of enabling theſe 
gentlemen io make money, and as this is 


the only Ling they Link about, I am very 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom a favourite with them; I am on 
this account more grateful when they ſhew 
me any attention than to other people. 
In a Scotch company to which I was in- 
troduced, I met Mr. A.. .. banker at 
Edinburgh, who learning my intention of 
ſpending the winter in that city, gave me 
his addreſs, and begged of me to call to 
ſee him. I have carefully kept his card, 


and made it travel, I am ſure, more than 


twelve hundred milcs; and when I had 
finiſhed my journey I preſented it to him; 
he received it with the ſame hoſpitality a 
debtor ſhews his creditor, but as he did 
not fear the bailiff, he paid no attention 
to it. 


I met a gentleman here who has invent- 
ed a ncw uicthod of cultivating potatoes.“ 
It conſiſts in cutting off the ſhoots in 

ſpring, 


— — "oh 


This method was, I believe, practiſed in En- 
gland before Doctor Maunſell publiſhed his account 
of it, Potatucs conſtitute the diet of the majority 
cf the people of Ireland, and are at preſent ſown in 

greater 
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ſpring and planting them: the potatoes 
grow as well from them as from the root 
itſelf, and thoſe, from which the ſhoots have 
been cut, may at leaſt ſerve to feed pigs. 
This worthy gentleman, hearing I intended 
to write an account of my tour, gave me 
the föllowing ſketch of his method, which 
I will inſert, hoping it may be of fome 
utility: * In 


—_—. 


greater plenty in England and France than they 
hitherto have been. This has induced chemiſts and 
experimental farmers to pay great attention to this 
root. Doctor Pearſon has chemically analyſed it, 
and has found that the farina or meal of the potatoe 
contains more than half its weight of ſtarch, a 
proportion, in his opinion, equal to that found in 
other kinds of meal. Now as ſtarch is the principal» 
and really nutritive ingredient of meal, he juſtly 
concludes that potatoes afford as much nouriſhment 


as wheat, 


There is not, he thinks, any reaſon to doubt that 


potatoe-meal may be uſed for preparing different 
kinds of ſtarch, diſtinguiſhed by the names of ſago, 
tapioca, vermicelli, macaroni, ſalep, common ſtarch, 
and ſerve for infinitely ingenious compoſitions of 
cookery, as puddings, biſcuits and paſtes, The art 
of fermenting potatoe-meal into bread, in place of 

wheat» 


es 
ot 
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« In Limerick the Rev. Doctor Maunſell, 
* about three years ago, made the moſt 
« uſeful diſcovery in agriculture that ever 
« was made, and reduced the culture to 
« a certain ſyſtem, that is, the producing 
e potatoes from the ſhoots, that heretofore 
« had been thrown away as of no kind 
« of value; this diſcovery promiſes fair 

&« for 


_Y 


— 


wheat, has not been yet diſcovered; but excellent 
bread can be made by a mixture of three parts, or, 
perhaps, two parts of meal of wheat, and one of 
potatoe- meal; or by a mixture of due proportions 
of the ro2t itſelf and uheat- meal. The moſt ſimple, 
however, and profitable mode of uſing it is by boiling, 


In the journal of the lyceum at Paris there is an 
account of a machine for granulating patatoes like 
riee; this may be preſerved and ground in mills when 
wanted, and the powder employed for thickening 
broths, &c. Ten pounds of this powder mixed with 
an equal quantity of flour make thirty-five pouads 
of bread. 


Among the papers of the Bath ſociety there is an 
account of ſome uſeful experiments on patatoes.— 
Mr. Wimpey ſelected a quantity of very large and 
fine ones; one half of theſe he planted whole, and 

the 
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« for ſeeding the lower orders of the peo- 
« ple at a very cheap rate, when the cul- 
ture comes to be in general practice; 
ce this gentleman, I am informed, has ta- 
ken great pains to diſſeminate the cul- 
«© ture, and deſerves great credit from the 
„ publick, for the very diſtinguiſhed man- 
e ner in which he has conveyed his diſco- 
« veries to the world.“ 


As I have ſpoken ſo much about pota- 
tocs, I think I ſhould mention an excel- 
lent nut which I ſaw here for the firſt time, 

and 


— 


the others were cut into pieces of a moderate ſize. 
An exact account of each was kept at taking up, and 
it appeared that the produce per acre was much the 
ſame in boch caſes; but as the cut potatoes planted 
nearly four times the ground that the whole ones did, 
it is plain they deſerved che preference. 


The ſame gentleman mentions that he was inform- 
ed that ſome cottagers pared their potatoes, eat the 
fleſhy part, and planted the rinds only, and that they 
got as large crops and of as good a kind as by any 
method whatſoever, This deſerves a trial. 

| TRANSLATOR. 
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and is called pig's nut; it is indeed as 
eaſy for pigs to get at them, as at truffles 
in Languedoc. The root is as large as a 
filbert and as well- taſted. Children amuſe 
themſelves with digg ing for them in mea- 
dows, and eat them raw: it is poſſi ble they 
might be improved by culture, and be 
rendered a wholcſome and agrecable arti- 
cle of dict, and on that account I mention 
them. 


The Shannon 1s navigable only as far 
as Limerick ; above this city“ there are 
rocks and caſcades over which a board 
could ſcarccly float. To remedy this de- 

fect 


— 


* About a hundred years ago it appears that Li- 
merick was ſuperior to Cork in extent and popula- 
tion, The cities of Ireland were then claſſed in the 
following order, in proportion to their importance; 
Dublin, Galway, Waterford, Limerick, Cork and 
Londonderry, It appears from every account that 
at preſent the extent and population of Cork are to 
thoſe of Limerick as two to one. The women of 
Limerick are more celebrated for their beauty than 
the men for their underſtanding, Among many 
preots 
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fect they have dug canals between the 
parts of the river where there is water 
enough for a boat; one of theſe, a mile 


in length, goes to Limerick; in this ſhort 


ſpace 


— 


proofs that fame has not done them any injuſtice in 
her report of the ſtate of the latter, the following 
occurrence may be mentioned, During the late un- 
happy diſturbances in this country, a Mr. Arthur 
was tried by a court-martial, at Limerick, and found 
guilty of treaſonable practices; he was ſentenced to 
fourteen years tranſportation to Botany-Bay. A com- 
mittee, which it ſeems regulates the police of the 
coffee-houſe of that city, not thinking his ſentence 
ſufficiently ſevere, baniſhed him by a ſolemn decree 
from the Limerick Tintine c:ffee-houſe; thus aggra- 
vating the puniſhment of being tranſported to the 
remoteſt part of the globe, by a privation of the 
attic wit and delicious beverage daily diftributed at 
the Tontine coffee-houſe, The ſentence of the court- 
martial was afterwards reverſed, on its being proved 
that the principal witneſs againſt Mr. Arthur had 
perjured himſelf; but the committee of the Tontine 
_coffee-houſe, like fate, immutable in its decrees, did 
not annul the awful ſentence of excluſion, Did their 
high mightineſſes of the committee imagine that! 
Botany-Bay being in New-Holland, muſt be near 


the Texel, and conſequently that the unfortunate gen- 


tleman 


ve 
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ſpace the water falls near thirty feet; the 
boats cannot get up through the ſluices 
but at high tide, at which time the water 
riſes ten or twelve fect, though the city is 
fixty miles from the mouth of the river. 
One or two miles higher up 1s a canal 
which joins the river ſeven or eight miles 
of near Caſtle-Connell, where I went 
through a road probably rather too wide, 
and where I was received by Mr. Bruce, 
to whom the adjacent country belongs. 


My journey through the country was 
tery pleaſant; if I could have leaped over 
VOL. I. U the 


* 


tleman who had been baniſhed, might not have been 
able to reſiſt the allurements of their converſation, 
and conſequently returned from traniportation to en- 
Joy it at the riſk of his neck? But long after the 
committee of the Tontine coffee-houſe and its blun- 
ders ſhall have been buried in oblivion, Limerick 
may boaſt of Doctor Crumpe, author of an ineſti- 
mable eſſay on the beſt method of finding employ- 
ment for the poor; a work which proves that the 
foil of Ireland may produce men of genius, though 
they muſt look elſewhere for encouragement. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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the cities I would have done it; they are 
too ceremonious in cities, and though a 
little ceremony may be ſometimes agreca- 
ble, it was by no means fo to a pilgrim 
like me. I ſhould, however, conſider my- 
ſelf ungrateful if I did not mention the kind 
reception I mct with from Dean Croſby ; 
father to the handſome woman I met, like 
Young, among the tomb-ſtones. General 
Walſh alſo, ſeeing that I could find no 
lodging on account of the races, was ſo 
good as to give me a bed at his houſe, 


I was obliged to renew my wardrobe at 
Limcriek: it conſiſted only as when I had 


| left Dublin, of my coat and what I could 


ſtuff into a pair of filk ſtockings aſter cut- 
ting off the feet. Although my luggage 
was not very cumberſome I wanted for 
nothing, and was able to appear in com- 
pany well dreſſed enough. For the infor- 
mation of future travellers, I ſhall give an 
account of my baggage; a powder-bag 
made with a woman's glove, a razor, ſome 
thread, necdles, ſciſſars, a comb kept in a 
pair of Cancing pumps, a pair of filk 

ſtockings, 
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ſtockings, a pair of breeches fine enough 
to be rolled into a lump as big as a man's 
fiſt: two very fine ſhirts, three cravats, 
three handkerchiefs, and my travelling 
dreſs. All theſe were divided into three 
bundles; viz. the two filk ſtockings which 


ſerved for bags, and another bundle in. 


which my ſhoes were. I had fix pockets 
in my coat to keep all this luggage, when I 
arrived at a genteel houſe, ſo that nothing 
was viſible: as it would have been trou- 
bleſome on a road, I put my three bun- 
dles in a handkerchief and carried them 
on the top of my canc- ſword, on which I 
had an umbrella, which excited curiofity 
every where and made the girls laugh, 
though I do not know for what. My 
other pockets were filled with my letters, 
pocket-book, &c, 


The perſons at whoſe houſe I viſited, 


and from whom I rcccived offers of clean 


linen, which I refuſed, were ſurpriſed 10 
ice me enter the parlour powdered, with 
my white ſtockings &c. on, as if I travel- 
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led at my caſe in a coach with ſome trunks 
and a complete wardrobe. 


Well, my dear Mr. Sterne, what do you 
think of my wardrobe, with which J tra- 
velled fix long months, and was admiticd 
into the genteelcſt familics? I think my 
portmantcau at leaſt as good as yours. 


Caſtle-Conncll is a charming place on 
the bank of the Shannon, which appears 
like a torrent here in the midſt of rocks; 
the beauty of the place and the mineral- 
Waters attract a great number of 1dlers 
from Limerick, who come to paſs the ſum- 
mer in this village and to drink a glaſs of 
water cvery morning. The ſtrangers who 
frequent the place draw aftes'them a great 
number of beggars, who are more numc- 
rou3 here than in the reſt of Ireland. It 


is an odd but a very juſt remark that the 


richer the country is in Ireland, the greater 
the number of beggars, undoubtedly be- 
cauſe the people are poorer and the price 
of labour leſs; I believe this procceds 
from theſe vulturcs called tenants, under- 

tenants 
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tenants and thoſe who are ſtill under them, 
who do not think it worth their while to 
confine themſelves to bogs and mountains. 


The wretchedneſs of the peaſantry * in 
Ireland is generally attributed to the man- 
ner in which lands arc ſet; a rich man, 

U3 unwilling 


The intermediate tenants between the proprie- 
tor and occupier of the ſoil are ſeldom fo numerous 
as here ſtated; in other reſpects the picture 1s not 
exaggerated : the impolicy of the manner of ſetting 
ground generally practiſed in Ireland is undoubted. 


The moſt oppreſſive of the claſs of middlemen are 
there known by the name of land-ſharks, a term 
highly expreſſive of their ſingular rapacity. The 
dand-ſhark makes himfelf fully acquainted with the 
value, extent, leaſe, and rent of every farm for ſe- 
veral miles around him; and knows to a farihing the 
profit he may derive by taking them and ſetting them 
again to cottiers, When a farm is to be ſet, he in- 
quires into the nature of the propofals that have been 
made or are likely to be made for 1t, and prepares 
himſelf accordingly. As the refident's claim to a 
preference is ſeldom attended toy the land-fhark finds 
little difficulty in making ſure of the farm, A tri- 
Aing riſe in the rent above the other propoials, a 

douceur 
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unwilling to be at any trouble, ſets a large 
tract of country to one man, who does not 
intend to eultivate it himſelf, but to let it 
out to three or four others; thoſe, who 
have large ſhares, farm them to about a 
ſcore, who again ſet them to about a hun- 


dred 


— — 


douceur to the agent, or proprietor's wife, or a pre- 
{ent of a hound or horſe to the proprietor himſelf, 
are in general ſufficient to decide the matter in his 


{avyour, 


Yet the land-ſhark ſeldom gets the ground for a 
leſs rent than the cultivator ſhould pay, if he were 
to be allowed the juſt reward of his labour and ca- 
pital from the produce of the ground. The portion 
of the produce which ſhould purchaſe for him and 
his family the comforts and conveniences of life, or 
be laid up as a proviſion for his family, or expended 
in the improvements of the ground, 1s what forms 
the middlemen's profit, In this manner, by taking 
a number of farms and ſetting them again, the mid- 
dleman ſqueezes from the hard- earnings of the wretch- 
ed cultivators an annual income, which enables him 
to ape the vices and follies of his ſuperiors.— 
Thus are the moſt uſeful men in ſociety ſubjected to 
the moſt glaring op preſſion, to ſupport in 1dleneis 
and exiravagaice the moſt idle, rapacious, and un- 


Troſitable 
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* 
dred ſnug peaſants, who give them at an 
exorbitant price to about a thoufand poor 
labourers, whom neceſſity obliges to take 
their ſeanty portion at a price far beyond 
its real value. They plant the greater part 


of it with potatoes, which ferve to feed 
them 


profitable members of the ſtate : and the proprietor 
is deprived of the addiffonal income which would 
accrue to him at the cloſe of the leafe, from the in- 
creaſed fertility which the ground would derive from 
2 proper attention to its improvement. 


If theſe truths were fully impreſſed upon the minds 
of the proprietors, I flatter myſelf it would not be 
diflicult to induce them to reſcue the cultivators from 
the fangs of theſe harpies; by entering into a ſolemn 
reſolution not to ſet their lands in future to any but 
reſident tenants, at ſuch a rent as after defraying the 
neceſſary expenſes of the farm, and ſupporting the 
people, neceſfary for its cultivation, in comfort and 
cleanlineſs, would enable the farmer to lay up ſome 
proviſion for his family. By ſuch a change of ſyſ- 
tem the proprietors would receive as much rent from 
the cultivators as from the middleman; and with the 
weil-grounded hope of being remunerated at the end 
of the leaſe, the tenant would feel himſelf encouraged 
to improve the farm. We ſhould hear no more com- 

plaints 
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them and to fatten a pig and ſome poultry 
with which they pay their rent. It may 
be eaſily perceived that the original pro- 
prictor does not reccive the one third of 
what the labourers pay, and that the reſt 
goes into the packets of theſe ſub- land- 


lords. 
I muſt 


plaints of the idleneſs and profligacy of the Iriſh 
huſbandman. The time which every farmer has to 
ſpare after liying in the harveſt and tilling the ground, 
would be en ployed in making fences, clearing ground, 
drainings, and other modes of improvement, inſtead 
of lounging away thoſe precious moments in unpro- 
fitable indolence, 


At preſent the miſerable reſident is deprived of 
every inducement to extraordinary exertions of in- 
dufiry; the fruits of his labour would be transferred 
to a ſtranger, and the very circumſtance of his hav- 
ing thriven on the farm would be made the pretext 
for demanding an exorbitant riſe in the rent. Un- 
der ſuch circumſtances is it wonderful, that at the 
expiration of a leaſe the farm ſhould exhibit every 
mark of ruin; that the fences ſhould be trampled 
down, that the houſes ſhould not protect the miſera- 
ble inhabitants from the fury of the elements, and 
the 101) be exhauſted by frequent crops without ma- 

nure 
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I muſt mention that many proprietors 
have been ſtruck with theſe abuſes, and 
I know that many had combined in the 
north and reſolved to ſet their lands to the 
labourers only without admitting any in- 
termediate agents; but what was the con- 
ſequence ? 


— — 


pure; in ſhort, that MAx, formed in the image of the 
D:ity, and poſſeſſing a portion of diviae ſpirit, ſhould 
be ſunk nearly to a level with the brutes, which live 
under the ſame roof with him, and are nouriſhed with 
the ſame food ? 


If the liberal policy were adopted, which we have 
ventured to recommend, the middleman may think 
himſelf aggrieved, but without juſtice. His abſurd 
claims to a ſtation in life to which he has no juſt 
pretenſions, are not to be put in competition with 
the happineſs of numbers. That he may be received 
into the ſociety of the great, he muſt learn to cringe . 
and flatter, which is the price always expected by 
them for condeſcending to keep company with their 
inferiors: he acquires a meanneſs and ſervility of 
manners, and loſes the bold and manly features which 
characterize the freeman, which are but ill-exchang- 
ed for the ſmile of a great man, or the forced ſervi- 
lity of an ignorant peaſantry. Reſtore him to his 
natural ſtation in ſociety, and he will recover his in- 

dependence. 
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ſequence? The labourers being no longer 
dunned did not pay their rents, and re- 
courſe was had again to the old method, 
I am no great farmer, but I think there is 
A remedy for all this without running the 
dangers of either plan. 


Many 


— 


— 


dependence. What middleman is equal in reſpecta- 
bility to an Engliſh Yeoman ? 


The arguments which we have hitherto uſed, are 
principally founded on the pecuniary advantages 
which would reſult to the proprietors from the adop- 
tion of our plan, convinced, that ſuch arguments are 
in general the moſt effectual. But are there not ſome 
favoured individuals among the rich and powerful, 
v. ho will welcome the glorious opportunity of reſcu— 
ing ſuch numbers from the worſt ſpecies of of preſ- 
ſion, and who may pleaſe themſelves with the reflec. 
tion, that from men little better than ſavages, they 
may in time behold a rich, an independant and hap- 
Py tenantry riſing around chem, and hatling them 
as their benefaRors ? 


For a further account of middlemen, and other 
ſubjects intimately connected wich the proſperity of 
Ireland, we beg leave to refer to the excellent work 
of our country man, Doctor Crumpe, On the em- 
ployment of the People. TRANSLATOR, 
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Many perſons near Caſtle-Connell (a- 
mong others the Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Bruce) by employing many workmen, 
have increaſed the price of labour: a rich, 
man who wiſhes to ſerve his country can- 
not lay out his money to more advantage. 
I have often heard the peaſantry reproach- 
ed with lazineſs and drunkenneſs; but 
when a perſon mult neceſſarily ſtarve, is it 
not better for him remain idle, as his la- 


bour would not preſerve him from it? In 


this ſituation is it not alſo very natural to 
quaff a little of Lethe in order to forget 
his miſery? If the poor were convinced 
that labour would improve their ſituation, 
they would ſoon lay aſide the apathy and 
indifſerence which procecd from deſpair. 
Mr. Bruce has built at his own expence a 
great nuinber of ncat houſes for his pea- 
ſants, and theſe poor people, ſo unjuſtly 
accuſed by the avaricious and the unfeel- 
Ing, appcar to be very grateful; when he 
wants workmen he always finds them, when 
others cannot get them; Thave been aſſured 
alſo that his la bourers do not take the ſame 


price from him which they do from others. 
| 1 he 
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The inhabitants of Caſtle-Connell had 
ſubſcribed to build a catholic chapel; 1 
know not what fault the pariſh-prieſt had 
committed, but the catholic biſhop of Kil- 
laloe fuſpended him, and the church re- 
mained half built, and without a roof, 
Maſs was, however, celebrated there in a 
corner covered with ſome boards; the peo- 
ple came as uſual, but the pariſhioners 
were reſolved not to finiſh the chapel until 
their favourite prieſt was reſtored. 


After traverſing the bogs which ſurround 
this village, I arrived at Brian's-bridge. Ii 
went on ſome miles farther to Glanmore, 
where I paſled a few days at Mr. Thomas 
Arthur's ; his houſe 1s at the bottom of a 
little valley tolerably fertile and ſurround- 
ed by mountains covered with turf, I ſaw 
here ſome of theſe large ſkeletons of the 
animals called moſs or mouſe-deer in this 


country. 


The race is ſo long extinct in Ireland, 
that neither hiſtory nor tradition makes any 


mention of them. They are of the deer- 
kind, 
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kind, but from their horns and bones which 
have been found in bogs, they muſt have 
been at leaſt thrice as large as our deer. 
Theſe horns are generally ſeven or eight 
feet high; ſome have been found upwards 
of ten; the bones of their legs are twice 
as thick and thrice as long as thoſe of an ox. 


It is very odd that there is no tradition 
concerning the exiſtence of this animal in 
Ireland; it is equally ſo that there are no 
remains of 1t on the continent. Did nature 
intend to place it in an iſland where it 
would have been impriſoned ? It does not 
appear to have inhabited any other part of 
the globe except North America, where 
there is a ſmall number of a ſpecies of 
them, much ſmaller than that which has 
been found in Ireland. | 


In quality of traveller I may make re- 
flections, and in quality of writer I have a 
right to favour the publick with them.— 
When I ſhall have walked ſome hundred 
miles more, I will get to a place where 1 
ſhall beg leave to ſpin out ſome learned, 
conjectures on the traditions of this coun- 
VOL. I, x try. 
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try. At preſent, I believe, I had better 
ſay nothing, 


I return to Brian's-bridge ; aſter dip- 
ping myſelf in the Shannon, to render the 
river-god propitious, I failed up the river 
in a little boat, for which my umbrella 
ſerved as a ſail. The water was charming, 
very calm and appeared very deep, but 
we ſoon came to a waterfall and were 
obliged to land: they were then digging a 
canal to join the two parts of the river 
that are navigable, returning in the boat 
we travelled about ten miles and were 
once more obliged to land, and even leave 
the boat there; in this place they are dig- 
ging a canal about a mile long, which gocs 
to the ſuperb palace of the Biſhop of Kil- 
laloe: there 1s a large caſcade there, and 
in the ſpace of fifty fect the water falls 
fourteen or fiftcen in the midſt of large 
ſtones; theſe are the obſtructions in the 
river which form lakes; this one forms, 
ncar Killaloe, a large lake near thirty miles 
long and twelve or fiftcen broad; though 
it has many handſome proſpects, yet, like 
all the Iriſh lakcs, it reſembles an inunda- 
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tion, and the more ſo on account of the 
iſlands. A company had offered to dry it 
up, provided the proprietors of the banks 
would give them half the land they would 
by this means procure; ſome objections 
were made to this, and the affair was drop- 
ped: this company had calculated that by 
deepening the bed of the river twelve tect, 
they would dry fourteen thouſand acres of 
land; the expenſe of doing this would have 
amounted to upwards of twenty thouſand 
pounds, but this would not 5 purchaſing 
ſeven thouſand acrcs too dor; it is pro- 
bable, however, that the ſoil would not 
produce much the firſt years, and that the 
one third of it would be ſandy and unſit 
for cultivation. 'The original propric:ors 
are generally jealous of a company that 
would execute ſuch plans, and would pre- 


fer having their land covered with water 


to ſharing it wih them; but both partics 
might be reconciled by obliging cvery pro- 
prictor to pay four or five pounds an acre, 
whether the ground was good or bad, 
which the company would have dricd at 
their own expenſe and ritk. 
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The little town of Killaloe is an ugly 
place; the cathedral is a large well-look- 
ing building; the ſtone-bridge over this 
part of the Shannon has eighteen arches, 
but they are ſmall, and if the bridge was 
to be rebuilt, I believe it were better build 
only nine or ten arches in the modern ſtile. 
I went to the miniſter's houſe, a ſuperb 
building, at a ſhort diſtance from the town, 
on a hill which commands Lough-Derg : 
from this eminence you have a fine proſ- 
pect of this ſhcet of water, whoſe banks 
are elevated and very much improved. 
There is a bay ſeven or cight miles long, 
which can be ſeen only by aſcending to the 
{ſummit of a high mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood ; from thence you diſcover the 
Shannon meandering in the plain as far as 
Limerick, and the place where it falls into 
the lake near Portumna, beſides the villa- 
ges on its banks, the principal of which 
is Nenagh; the road which leads to the 
ſilver mines they are working, about ſeven 
miles from Killaloc, is alſo viſible from 
thence. 
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It is melancholy to ſee no appearance of 
induſtry any where about: there is not a 
ſingle manufactory: the peaſants have no 
way of earning bread but by tilling the 
ground; but let us have patience; a na- 
tion requires ſome time to be rouſed from 
its lethargy; it is only fourteen years ſince 
the chains of Ireland have been broken; 
already they are planning how to ſurmount 
the numerous obſtacles which prevent the 
Shannon from being navigable; they have 
partly ſuccceded in many places by ca- 
nals: it is at preſent navigable from the 
ſea to the place where it joins the great 
canal, thirty miles beyond Portumna.— 
1 he great canal uſfelt will be finiſhed in a 
few ycars: and thcn a communication will 
be op-ncd acroſs Ireland between both 
ſeas, from Dublin to Limerick, and induſ- 
try will flouriſh in proportion to the faci— 
lity of diſpoſing of its productions. 


They have not ſlopped at this; I ſaw 
many maps of the Shannon, in which the 
canals of communication are marked be— 
tween the upper lakes, from that of Derg 
to Lough- Allen beyond Leurim, a diſtance 
* 3 of 
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of more than two hundred Iriſh miles; 1 
do not ſee why they ſhould not try to join 
Lough-Lane, the laſt or rather the firſt lake 
of the Shannon, with lake Gilty which falls 
into the ſea at Sligo : the diſtance between 
bothis only five or fix miles, there are hills, 
it is true, between them, but not ſo high 
as might be expected near the ſource of a 
river, which riſes within fifteen or fixteen 
miles of the ſea, and traverſes Ireland in a 
courſe of almoſt two hundred and fifty 


miles, nearly in the ſame direction as the 
Severn in England. 


It muſt, however, be conſeſſed that the 
navigation of the great lakes in its courſe 
muſt be very difficult for common boats; 
theſe lakes are liable to tempeſts which 
would fink the ſtrongeſt boat. Ihe only 
way to remedy this is to drain hem; ſome 
money and inclination would effe& this, 
and would add two hundred thouſand acrcs 
to Ireland. 


The firſt fleps nceeffary to civilize a 
country are to cut down woods, to dry up 
marſhes, to render the rivcrs navigable, to 


drain. 
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drain lakes . . . the natives have ſuc- 
ceeded very well in the firſt, but have only 
begun to reflect on the other points. 


Near Killaloe is one of the round tow- 
ers ſo common in Ireland: this is called 
O'Bryan's palace: tradition mentions that 
O' Bryan Boroimhe, who defeated th: Danes 
at Clontarf, and periſhed in the battle, re- 
fided here; it is very well ſituated for de- 
fence at the place where the river flows out 
of the lake; this fort is not ſo extenſive as 
others I have ſcen, but the breaſt-work 1s 
higher and the foſse deeper; I do not con- 
ceive what kind of a palace or even of a 
habitation could be built there, except a 
wooden houſe or tents. 


I went along the weſtern hank of Lough- 
Derg, and accoſted an honeſt attorney, who 
was going to levy contributions on the ad- 
Jacent country; he ſhewed me, at ſome 
diſtance from the bank, a ſquare tower on 
a rock; ſome bold ſinugglers had eſta- 
bliſhed a diſtillery there to avoid paying 
taxes; they fortified themſclves, and. were 
provided with arms; no revcnue-ofhcer 
would 
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would venture his precious life againſt 
theſe courageous friends of the creature. 
Government was obliged to ſend troops 
and artillery againſt them, but they were 
near the lake, and bchdes it was not the 
intention of government to put them to 
the ford; they were blockaded, flood a 
forinight's ſiege and then ſurrendered on 
honourable terms, 


I paſſes hat day et Mr. T. Grady's of 
Tomgrany, a pretty village at the extre— 
mity of the bay i ſpoke of; from it may 
be ſeen many iflands in the lake, one in 
particular called hol) iſland, on which is 
a very high round tower; there were for- 
merly ſeven churches therc too; the inha- 
bitants come to make their rounds about 
the ruins; the catholies have taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the grave-yard, and do not permit 
any proteſtant to depoſit his boncs there, 
A rich man of this pariſh threatened to 
turn a labourer out of it. Oh! 
« very fine,” ſaid the peaſant, © I have 
«© more privileges in this pariſh than you, 
&« for you cannot deprive me of fix fect 
« in the holy ifland, and you would not 
« get an inch there with all your wealth.“ 


A 
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Paſſing through the ruins of Mount- 
Shannon, I went to Meelick to Mr. Tho- 
mas Burke's ; near his houſe are the ruins 
of an abbey ſtill contemplated with vene- 
ration; near the chapel is a curious kind 
of cell, in which a man can ſcarcely turn 
about; it appears to have been a confeſ- 
ſional. Over the tomb is a ſquare hollow 
ſtone full of rain, and which is ſaid to 
pollcſs the virtue of curing corns ..... 
what a charming thing it is to travel in 
Ireland! I hope to be cured of all my 
complaints when my tour 1s finiſhed. 'The 
banks of this lake were formerly covered 
with trees, which have been lately felled, 
and the country now appears naked and 
barren, 


Near Woodfort the face of the country 
begins to mend, and is very fine near Ab- 
by, on the borders of Munſter and Con- 
naught. There was an abbey there, of 
which the church was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. It was a holiday, and a great 
number of people were aſſembled : theſe 
are the only ruins the inhabitants have 

turned 
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turned to any advantage, to avoid the trou- 
ble of building a new chapel. The catho- 
ics have lately got permiſſion to uſe the 
two chapels on the ſides where the roof is 
fall entire; the wretchedneſs of theſe cha- 
pels and of thoſe who frequent them is 
beyond deſcription. 'There were then two 
or three confeſſors in the grave-yard em- 
ployed in hearing confeſſions : they were 
fitting on a ſtone, and held a piece of cloth 
in their hand to ſeparate the penitent from 
the crowd, when one had finiſhed, his place 
was occupied by another. I have been 
told that the prieſt reccives ſomething for 
his trouble, and that the price is fixed: this 
is their chief revenue. They have nothing 
to live on but the ſcanty dues they reecive 
from the people. I was ſurpriſcd at ſecing 
ſome who appeared comfortable, who had 
between one or two hundred a year, be— 
ſides a tolerable houſe and dinners innu— 
merable, which they were authorized to 
get from their pariſhioners, 


The law allows every catholic prieſt who 
recants, forty pounds a year, to be paid by 
the 
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the county in which he reſides, and the firſt 
curacy that falls vacant. The inſults which 
thoſe who profit of this advantage meet 
with from the people, deter thoſe whoſe 
leſs rigid principles might induce them to 
attend to their worldly intereſt : the law, 
however, is in their favour, and yet I do 
not think there are a dozen in all Ireland. 


I went to viſit the ſacred fountain near 
this abbey : it is not ſituated like others in 
the fields but is ſurrounded with houſes; 
although I was told what was done there 
before I went, I could not help laughing 
at ſecing a ſcore women with their petti- 
coats tucked up, and marching one after 
another on their bare knees. A perſon 
muſt think of the Virgin Mary to avoid 
getting into a fit of laughter at the grima- 
ces they make when their knees are pier- 
ced by the round hard pebbles, and at 
their enrious method of tucking up their 
petticoats ah! ah! Mr. Twiſs, what 
a fine opportunity this would have been 
for you! what profound and witty remarks 
you would have made on their legs. 
but I ſhall be more diſcreet than you, Mr. 
Twails, 
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Twiſs, I will not tell the publick what the 
Virgin Mary permitted me to ſee on that 
occaſion. 


At ſome diftance ſtood an honeſt ſoul, 
who perceiving me to be a ſtranger, came 
up to me; I aſked him what the water of 
this fountain was good for? * Ah! fir,” 
. ſad he, it is good for every thing; it 
N enables the blind to walk, the lame to 


* 
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= ſpeak and the deaf to ſee. If you have 
* any complaints you need only go round 
cc 1t ſeven times on your bare knees.” 


I had no occaſion to make the experi- 
ment to know the effect of it, for when 
theſe poor people went to waſh themſelves 
in the fountain, after doing penance, I ſaw 
their knees ſcratched and bloody. Poſſi- 
bly, however, the dread of this ſevere pe- 
nance may prevent errors or crimes ; if 
this be the caſe, I think it better guard 
againſt them even by folly, then be after- 
wards obliged to have recourſe to juſtice 
to puniſh them. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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